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THE IMPORTANT THING 
ABOUT ALL RESEARCH 
INTO SPACE, CHIP, IS TO 
GATHER DATA ABOUT OUR 
UNIVERSE, DATA WE CAN‘T 
GET ANY OTHER WAY... 


RM) CHIP IS COVERING THE PROJECT MERCURY STORY. ..AMERICA'S PROGRAM 














AND THIS REQUIRES ONE OF THE 
MOST EXTENSIVE COMMUNICATIONS 

ETWORKS EVER MADE...ASTRING 
ae OF STATIONS AROUND 

2B THE WORLD. 


DID BELL TELEPHONE 
HAVE A PART IN 
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PROJECT MERCURY 


ORBITAL FLIGHT PATHS 

















YES, INDEED, CHIP, BELL TELEPHONES MANUFACTURING UNIT, 
WESTERN ELECTRIC, LED THE TEAM™ THAT SET UP THE NETWORK FOR, 
| THE NATIONAL AERONALITICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION (NASA), | 
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=THE INFORMATION THAT WILL FLOW THROUGH THOSE STATIONS FROM 
THE ORBITING SPACECRAFT TO NASA'S MERCURY CENTER. AT CAPE 
CANAVERAL WILL BE VITAL. 

















YOU MUST BE PROUD 
THAT BELL TELEPHONE HAS 
TAKEN PART IN A PROJECT 
THAT PROBES THE SECRETS 
OF SPACE. 
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Painting by Diane Noel of Akron, Ohio (Winner of 
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Win a Hallmark Honor Prize in 
the 35th Annual Scholastic 
Art Awards for high school students 


Hallmark Cards is pleased to be the major pa- 
tron in the 1962 Scholastic Art Awards com- 
petition, presenting $100 Honor Prizes to 
each of the more than thirty regional winners. 
High school students: start your entry now! 
Ask your teacher for the contest rule book. 


Teachers: For complete contest details, write to: Art 
Award Dept., Scholastic Magazine, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York 





Fateful Days for the U.N. 


In a world trigger-tense over Cold 
War issues, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly convened in New York 
for what may be the most crucial ses- 
sion in its 16 year history. 

The General Assembly quickly ap- 
proved Mongi Slim of Tunisia as its 
president for a one-year term by a 96-0 
vote. But these major headaches still 
faced the U.N. delegates: 

»Naming a successor to Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold, the U.N.’s 


chief administrative officer. Mr. Ham- ~* 


marskjold died in a plane crash while 
on a peace mission to the strife-ridden 
Republic of the Congo in Africa [see 
last week's news review]. 

Grappling with an agenda loaded with 
explosive issues. On tap for discussion 
are such complex, controversial issues 
as disarmament, a ban on nuclear test- 
ing, admission of Communist China to 
the U.N., and Algeria—where the 
French, since 1954, have been battling 
Moslem rebels wanting independence 
for their country. 

Amidst the gloom spread by Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s death, many diplomats 
were fearful that the U.N. itself stood 
in danger. Reason: the Soviet Union is 
expected to take advantage of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s death to press its proposal 
for a three-man (troika) arrangement 


to replace the Secretary General's post. 
The Soviet plan calls for a directorate 
composed of a Communist, a Western, 
and a neutral member, each with veto 
power over the others, to head U.N. 
activities [see Forum Topic, Sept. 20 
issue}. 

Many fear that the Soviet Union may 
use the veto power it now possesses in 
the Security Council to block action on 
the selection of a Secretary General to 
replace Mr. Hammarskjold. [For more 
on the U.N.’s organization see Your Key 
to Understanding the U.N., pp. 33-34.] 


TROIKA OPPOSED 


Western leaders, and most neutrals, 
oppose the troika plan. They say the 
veto power would paralyze U.N. action. 
Shortly before his death, Secretary Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold himself stated that 
the Soviet plan would lead to the U.N.’s 
collapse. 

The African and Asian bloc of neu- 
tral nations, whose survival, it is often 
said, depends on a strong U.N., are 
particularly active in campaigning for a 
quick election of a single successor to 
Mr. Hammarskjold. 

As far as the U.N.’s crowded agenda 
goes, one item—the discussion of the 
admission of Communist China—is ex- 
pected to raise wide controversy in this 
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Unoccupied seat (left), normally used by U.N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, 
is mute testimony to his death in Africa. In center, outgoing General Assembly Pres- 
ident Boland of Ireland. At right, Assistant Secretary General Andrew Cordier of U.S. 
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country. For the past 10 years the U.S. 
has vigorously opposed Communist 
China’s admission [see p. 16] and mus- 
tered enough votes each year to prevent 
discussion of the issue. This year, how- 
ever, U.S. policy shifted. The U.S. voted 
to include discussion of the item on the 
U.N.’s agenda. 

All in all the session shapes up, say 
observers, as a stormy and crucial one 
at U.N. headquarters. 


Profit-Sharing Pact 


As the nation looked on hoping that 
crippling strikes could be averted, ne- 
gotiators for the United Automobile 
Workers (UAW) and major auto com- 
panies met in round-the-clock ses- 
sions to hammer out new labor con- 
tracts. 


Union-management efforts to avert a 
major strike in the huge and important 
automobile industry were being fol- 
lowed closely by President Kennedy, 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg, and 
other government officials. 

A strike in a key industry like auto- 
mobile manufacturing could have seri- 
ous repercussions on the whole U.S. 
economy. Automobile plants are now 
preparing for their busiest season: pro- 
duction of 1962 models. More than 
500,000 workers are employed in new 
car production and countless more 
workers in steel, rubber, and allied in- 
dustries hold jobs closely tied to the 
automobile industry. A strike call by 
the UAW, thus, could result in hun- 
dreds of thousands in allied fields being 


out of work. 


PROFITS AN ISSUE 


The UAW has been seeking wage 
increases geared to rises in worker pro- 
ductivity and to cost-of-living rises (as 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Labor). The UAW has also been seek- 
ing increased “fringe benefits,” such as 
improved pension and medical care 
plans. In addition, the UAW renewed 
a proposal first put forward by UAW 
President Walter Reuther in 1958 for 
sharing by production workers of the 
profits of automobile companies. 

A break-through in the_ bargaining 
came to an end of August, when Ameri- 
can Motors Corporation (makers of 
Ramblers) signed a three-year contract 
with the union. Mr. Reuther acclaimed 
it as “the most significant collective 
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Surrounded by union and management negotiators, UAW President Walter Reuther and 
American Motors official Edward Cushman cement new contract with handshake. 


bargaining agreement in the history of 
the U.S. labor movement.” 

The new contract provided for in- 
creases expected to average seven cents 
an hour during each of the next three 
years. Cost-of-living raises will also be 
granted. 

But the revolutionary feature of the 
American Motors-UAW agreement is 
its profit-sharing plan. Under this plan, 
some 23,000 production workers will 
receive annually 10 per cent of the com- 
pany’s profits (if there are profits) be- 
fore taxes (but after a deduction of 10 
per cent of the profits before taxes for 
dividend payments to stockholders). An 
additional five per cent of the com- 
pany’s profits would be made available 
to workers in the form of American 
Motors stock. 

Shortly after the American Motors 
agreement, the UAW reached accord 
on a three-year contract with General 
Motors, the nation’s largest auto manu- 
facturer. Under this contract, too, work- 
ers will receive higher wages. But the 
GM agreement does not have any profit- 
sharing plan. 

Despite agreement between the 
UAW and GM on major issues, local 
units of the UAW at individual GM 
plants in several states went out on 
brief strikes against plant work rules 
which they claimed were too stringent. 
Meanwhile, talks on new contracts at 
Ford (the nation’s second largest auto- 
mobile producer) and Chrysler (third 
largest producer) were under way. 

As the automobile industry bargained 
with the union, President Kennedy is- 
sued a general plea to; management rep- 
resentatives in another industry—steel— 
to hold down price increases which 
could be “inflationary.” The President 
warned that a renewed wage-price 
spiral at this time might retard eco- 
nomic recovery, encourage unemploy- 
ment, and hamper economic growth 


throughout the United States. 

Some steel company presidents, how- 
ever, cited evidence to disprove the as- 
sumption that as steel prices increase, 
so does the cost of living. They also 
noted that in the past 20 years steel 
prices have tisen 174 per cent, while 
labor costs have soared 322 per cent. 

Union representatives claim, on the 
other hand, that their wage gains are 
due to increased worker productivity. 


Arms Talks Ahead? 


With an armaments race between 
the Communist and non-Communist 
biocs galloping full speed ahead, 
Western diplomats still reached for an 
elusive goal—disarmament. 


Recently, the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union issued a statement agreeing to 
disarmament by stages with “such strict 

. international controls as would pro- 
vide firm assurance that all parties are 
honoring their obligations.” 

According to the statement, “states 
will have at their disposal only those 
non-nuclear . . . forces” as are necessary 
“to maintain internal order.” 

In a speech before the United Nations 
Sept. 25, President Kennedy proposed 
that an international disarmament com- 
mission be set up, to be composed of 
member nations of the U.N. It would be 
authorized to supervise a stage-by-stage 
disarmament program and make sure 
that all parties are disarming as pledged. 
(Watch for a detailed report on the Presi- 
dent’s U.N. speech in next week’s issue.) 

In a separate move, Congress all but 
completed legislation setting up a new 
U.S. agency for planning and research 
on disarmament. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: In June 1960 
the Soviets walked out on disarmament 
talks then going on at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, among 10 nations (five, including 
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the U.S., from non-Communist nations, 
and five, including the Soviet Union, 
from Communist nations). 

At the Geneva talks the West called 
for a foolproof inspection system to be 
set up first, then for gradual disarma- 
ment under that system. The Soviets 
wanted things the other way around. 
Disarm first, they said, then we'll see 
about policing procedures. When no 
compromise could be reached, the Sovi- 
ets walked out of the conference. 

The latest U.S.-Soviet agreement 
raised cautious hope that disarmament 
talks may again get rolling. Whether 
the Soviets are serious about negoti- 
ating is an open question. There are 
indications the Soviets will insist on ap- 
plying the “troika” idea to any dis- 
armament body [see U.N. story, p. 4]. 


Verdict in Turkey 


The gallows marked a grim end to 
the career of former Turkish premier 
Adnan Menderes and two other offi- 
cials of his government. 


Menderes plus former Turkish Presi- 
dent Celal Bayar and more than 600 
other former government officials were 
brought to trial in, October 1960 for 
“acts against the constitution.” They 
were tried by a military group that had 
toppled the Menderes government in 
May 1960. 

Premier Menderes and 14 other top 
officials were given death sentences last 
month. But 12 of these men, including 
76-year-old former President Bayar, had 
their death sentences commuted to life 
imprisonment. 
>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: The 10-year- 
old regime of Adnan Menderes was 
toppled by a military coup after three 


Wide World 
Menderes (left) and Bayar on trial. 
Menderes was hanged, Bayar got life. 
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tension-packed hours of student and 
army uprisings on May 27, 1960. 

Foremost among the charges against 
the deposed premier and his Demo- 
cratic party was that of deliberately 
provoking anti-Greek riots in the Turk- 
ish cities of Istanbul and Izmir in 1955. 
The army accused the former leaders of 
planning the riots in order to set Turk 
against Greek in a dispute with Greece 
over future control of the Mediterra- 
nean island of Cyprus. (Cyprus, then a 
British colony, is now an independent 
nation. ) 

The Menderes regime was also 
charged with having attempted to as- 
sassinate leaders of the opposition Re- 
publican political party, and of squan- 
dering millions of dollars of public 
funds. 

Ever since the coup, Turkey has been 
ruled by a military junta led by Gen- 
eral Cemal Gursel. The junta has prom- 
ised to restore civil government once 
the Menderes “strong-man” rule had 
been disposed of. Elections are sched- 
uled for October 15. 


We Ain’‘t Responsible 


Who says ain‘t ain‘t in the diction- 
ary? It just ain‘’t true any more. 


For ain't, after generations of silent 
suffering outside Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, finally has made it into 
respectable company. There it sits, as 
proud and unblushing as such staid 
words as ailanthus (a tropical tree) and 
air conditioning in the new Webster's 


f \I,noid\ adj, usu cap [A 
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stand a: have not (I ~ scen h' 
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Ain‘t goes “proper,” as listing in Web- 
ster’s new unabridged dictionary hows. 


International Unabridged Dictionary. 

The explanation given by the scholars 
who edit the dictionary is that ain’t is 
“used orally in most parts of the U.S. by 
cultivated speakers.” There was a time 
not so long ago when it was considered 
bad form.to use ain’t unless you were 
singing It Ain’t Necessarily So or Ain't 
Misbehavin’. 

The 13-pound, 2720-page dictionary 
(selling for $47.50) is geared, say its 
editors, to be informative and entertain- 
ing. The new edition has also been 
trimmed back by 150,000 words by 
omitting obsolete or overly specialized 
terms. That leaves some 450,000 entries. 

Definitions have been shortened and 
simplified. Modern as well as classical 
sources are listed to show authority for 
the many uses of a word. 

The word drain, for example, is illus- 
trated by quotes from such people as 
the 19th century English poet John 
Keats (“I have emptied some dull opi- 
ate in the drain”) and Broadway mu- 
sical stage’s Ethel Merman (“Two 
shows a day drain a girl”). 
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As if traffic-jammed motorists didn’t know it, the U.S. Census Bureau reports that 
from below Washington, D.C., to above Boston the wide open spaces are going fast. 
Stretch of coast (dark area) is now called a supermetropolis, has 31,500,000 people. 
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Although quotations from Shakes- 
peare and the Bible continue to appear 
frequently, the dictionary lists 200,000 
new word sources, incliding comedian 
Jimmy Durante (dig) and theatre pro- 
ducer Billy Rose (hipster). 


Long Range Aid 


After weeks of debate Congress 
okayed a foreign aid bill which allows 
President Kennedy to commit the U.S. 
to long-term aid promises—up to a 
limit of $7,200,000,000 in the next 
five years. 


The bill specifically earmarks about 
$4,000,000,000 for aid to foreign coun- 
tries for the period July 1, 1961 to June 
30, 1962. 

Earlier, the President sought power 
to borrow up to $8,800,000,000 for for- 
eign aid from the U.S. Treasury over 
five years without having to ask for 
Congressional approval each year. But 
the House of Representatives turned 
him down. It claimed this would be a 
weakening of Congress’ constitutional 
powers to regulate the purse strings of 
the nation. It decided that the President 
could “promise,” but that he couldn't 
“take” without annual Congressional ap- 
provals. 

In charge of distributing funds to 
needy nations is a new federal agency, 
established to coordinate all foreign aid . 
activities. Appropriately initialed A.I.D. 
(Agency for International Develop- 
ment), it will be headed by Fowler 
Hamilton, a New York lawyer experi- 
enced in international business and legal 
affairs. President Kennedy has sent Mr. 
Hamilton’s name to the Senate for ap- 
proval of the appointment. 


In Brief 


IN THE DARK. Nearly 70 per cent 
of the world’s population (that amounts 
to about 2,000,000,000 people) live out 
their lives without much news or know]- 
edge of the world around them. 

According to a survey by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), there 
are areas in more than 100 countries in 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia where 
information is hard to come by. 

For every 100 persons, these regions 
are said to average only 10 copies of 
daily newspapers, five radio receivers, 
and less than two television sets. 
UNESCO urged organized action by 
individual governments to increase the 
means of making information media 
available in these areas. 

The U.N. agency noted that the un- 
availability of news information was a 
barrier to general education and also 
hindered teachers in their work. 
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ROGRESS and poverty are twin themes of our 
age. 

Spectacular breakthroughs have occurred in science, 
space, medicine, industrial technology, and a score of 
other fields. Man is reaching for the moon, he is using 
atomic power for peaceful (and not so peaceful) pur- 
poses. His rocket-borne satellites whiz through the 
heavéns, his complex machines run mammoth factories, 
and his skill has conquered once-deadly diseases. 

Yet age-old shadows of hunger, poverty, and illiter- 
acy still cloud large areas of the earth. Hundreds of 
millions of people go to bed hungry each night. In Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and the Middle East, millions of 
families must live for an entire year on less than many 
Americans earn in a week. 

In this world of progress and poverty, powerful 
political forces have also been at work. One is com- 
munism. Since 1945, Communist governments have been 
imposed on Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia 
in Europe; on China, North Korea and North Viet Nam 
in Asia. Communist influence has also penetrated Cuba, 
Ghana, Guinea, Laos, and other lands. 

At the same time another force—nationalism—has been 
at work throughout the globe. Since 1945, dozens of 


nations, ranging from India in Asia to Nigeria in Africa, 
have been swept by the surge of nationalism from 
colonial status to independence. Gone (or almost gone) 
are the once-mighty colonial empires of Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium. 

Desperately in need of aid, most of these new nations 
have accepted technical and financial help from both 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union. Many have also fol- 
lowed a policy of neutrality or non-alignment in the 
Cold War struggle between the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union. Though not forming a unified bloc, these neutral 
lands have considerable weight on world opinion and in 
the United Nations, where they make up nearly half 
the 99-nation membership. 

All these forces at work—nationalism, communism, 
the search for a better life—have combined to make 
ours a dramatic and dangerous age. “The old order 
changeth, yielding place to new,” wrote English poet 
Alfred Tennyson many years ago. It is this “new” world 
and its problems that our 1961 U. §. and World Affairs 
Annual surveys on the following pages. 


Writers for this special section: Roy Hemming, Irwin Isenberg, Ronald Steel, James Brownell 
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As Khrushchev talked of 


URS i plainly an anxious world, 

moving in the shadow of nuclear 
warfare as two powerful blocs of na- 
tions fight the day-to-day battles of the 
Cold War. 

A mixture! of “neither war nor peace,” 
the Cold War came into being in the 
late 1940’sy as the 
World War T? lifted. The_yietorious al- 
liance of thé U. S., Britaffi; France, and 
the Soviet Union ,bégan to fall apart 
only months after it had driven back 
the Nazi German armies. 

Togethet with the French and Brit- 
ish, the U, S. expected that democratic 
governments would be set up in the 
liberated mations of Eastern Europe—as 
agreed at top level Allied conferences. 
Conquered “Germany, after being 
purged of its, Nazi madness, was to be 
brcaght back,into the European com- 
munity of nations, 

Yet these aims,were foiled from the 
beginning by the Soviet dictator, 
Joseph Stalin. Detérmined to rim the 
Soviet Union witheobedient “puppet” 
states, he kept Russiaf«troops in the 
occupied nations of East Europe, even 
though he had agreed at Yalta that 
these countries would have their.own 
freely elected governments. 

With Soviet troops to back them up, 
local Communists took over key govern- 
ment positions in Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. Poland and Hungary fell 
under Coxtimunist rule in 1947, and,a 
year later Czechoslovakia was the vic- 
tim of a Communist coup. 


dark c of. 
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Soviets set up. new barriers to stop refugee flood into West Berlin . . . 


Only three years after the end of 
World War II, an Iron Curtain (the 
phrase coined by Britain’s wartime 
leader Winston Churchill) had fallen 
across the heart of Europe. 

Fearful that Soviet expansion might 
engulf the war-weakened nations of 
Western Europe, the U. S. shed its long 
policy of peacetime isolation from Euro- 
peam affairs. In 1947 President Harry 
Truman sent U. S. aid to Greece and 
Turkey to help those nations defend 
themselvésfrom threatened Communist 
takeover. Th@ next year U. S. Secretary 
of State Gégrge C. Marshall presented 
a dramatic for aiding European 
nations. Under the Marshall Plan vitally 
needed transfisions of economic aid 
were poured into the war-shattered 
economies of Western European na- 
tions to help them get back on their 
economic feet and thereby resist Com- 
munist subversion, 

The fall of Czechoslovakia behind 
the Iron Curtain in 1948 triggered the 
formation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization for mutual defense against 
Soviet aggressidn. Later the U. S. and 
its allies formed other regional defense 
pacts (see page 33). 

As defense budgets mounted, the 
Cold War raged on. The Soviets 
have varied their tactics, but never 
wavered in their goal of spreading com- 
munism through the world, 

The struggle has moved into Asia, 
where the Cold War turned into a hot 
one in Korea in 1950, and where Com- 
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lear war this summer. . . 


The Cold War ~«. 
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munist China has relentlessly pabmied 
a policy of aggression (see p. 18), It 
has spread to the Middle East, dnd 
most recently to the newly emerging 
nations of Africa. And it still flares im 
Europe where the isolated city of Ber: 
lin is a fuse of tension. 


‘Seana and rocket-rattling have 
long been part of Soviet tactics. But the 
Communists have also concentrated on 
more subtle ways of challenging the 
U. S. and its allies. The use of persua- 
sion as well as muscle-flexing has been 
part and parcel of the tactics of Nikita 
Khrushchev since he became boss of 
the Soviet Union following the death 
of Stalin in 1953. 

Khrushchev startled the world in 
1956 when he accused Stalin of horri-+ 
ble crimes of terror, repression, and 
tyranny. Declaring that Stalin’s type of 
iron dictatorship was a thing of the 
past, Khrushchev promised the Russian 
people that their days of fear and mis- 
ery were over. He stepped up produc- 
tion of consumer goods, put a leash on 
the dread secret police, and released 
hundreds of political prisoners from 
slave labor camps. Since then Khru- 
shchev has relied more on his shrewd 
political ability and less on the brutal 
terror that marked the reign -of Stalin 
to’keep the Russians “in line.” Yet he 


“has»also made it clear that he will not 


hesitate to “act tough” when he be- 
lieves it to be necessary—as in ruthlessly 
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Former Hungarian freedom fighters volun- 
teered as U. S. ordered a defense build-up... 


crushing the Hungarian freedom revolt 
of 1956, or clamping shut the Berlin 
border this summer to stop the mount- 
ing tide of East German refugees flee- 
ing to West Berlin. 

But as Khrushchev discarded some 
verses from Lenin’s and Stalin’s hand- 
book of communism, he came under in- 
creasing attack from the Chinese Com- 
munists. Red Chinese leader Mao 


Tse-tung led an attack on Khrushchev’s” 


policy of “peaceful coexistence” (under 
which communism and democracy 
could compete without recourse to war). 
Although it is still: being conducted 
under the heavy wrappers of secrecy, 
Mao and Khrushchev are believed to 
be locked in a serious struggle for long- 
range Communist leadership. 

Yet both are united in one firm goal 
—to communize the world. Slogans 
have gone up all over the Communist 
world reading; “Overtake the United 
States,”.Commiumnist workers are being 
urged to overtake the U. S. not in free- 
dom but in industrial and farm produc- 
tion and in science. Meanwhile the 
Communists, through a combination of 
threats and promises, have tried to iso- 
late the U. S. from its allies and lessen 
the free world’s resistance to Commu- 
nist pressures. 


3* of the “big guns” in the Soviet 
propaganda arsenal is the impressive 
record of space achievements racked up 


by Soviet scientists. For many years/ 


Westerners doubted that the Soviets 
could catch up with the U. S.dmsei- 
ence and technology, But*the Soviets 
jolted thé world. ovit Of its wishful think- 
ing “ah October, 1957, when they 
launched Sputnik I. Their scientific 
stock rose even higher this year when 
the Soviets sent two men into space 
orbits. While the U. S. has orbited more 
satellites (and ones with better instru- 
mentation to learn more about space), 


U. S. reinforced Belin garrison . . « 


we do not yet have the mammoth 
rockets to send heavy \yehicles into 
orbit. ° “ 

While vaunting their réeket strength, 
the Soviets have sought to makeepropa- 
ganda hay by taking the lead in urging 
“peaceful conferences” to resolve East- 
West differences. Yet time after time 
the Soviets have found excuse after 
excuse for scuttling conferences or for 
using them as just springboards for 
propaganda—with little action to back 
up their noble-sounding words. 

In May of 1960, for example, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower agreed to meet Khru- 
shchev for a “summit conference” in 
Paris to discuss disarmament, nuclear 
testing, and the Berlin problem. But 
the conference collapsed before it ever 
started when Khrushchev walked out of 
the first day’s meeting. The reason he 
gave: Just a few days earlier an Ameri- 
cah U-2 reconnaissance plane had been 
Sfiot.down 1,200 miles within Soviet 
territory. “The,U. S. first denied, then 
later admitted that.the plane was on a 
spying mission to make,sure the Rus- 
sians were not planning @ ‘sugprise at- 
tack behind their vigorously maintained 
Iron Curtain of secrecy. Khrtishchev 
demanded an apology for the flights. 
President Eisenhower refused to maké 
one, but assured Khrushchev that*thé 
flights would be stopped. Now let's 
get on with the confereneé, the Presi- 
dent said in effect. Khewghchev instead 
stormed back to..Moscow saying there 
was nothisi¢ further to discuss. 

Following the collapse of the 1960 
summit, new tension developed between 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union. After 
the inauguration of President Kennedy 
in January of this year, Khrushchev 
talked softly for a time. Then he started 
to talk tough again about U. S.-Soviet 
differences in dealing with Germany 
and Berlin. As tension mounted, Presi- 
dent Kennedy agreed to meet Khru- 
shchev at Vienna, Austria, on June 3 


Wid, World 
as Communist troops faced them grimly. 


for an informal “get-acquainted” c@n- 
ference. The two leaders talked over 
Cold War problems, but met impagses 
on every issue. 


‘Tul the~isolated city’ of Berlin 
again became a fo@ak, point of conflict. 
In August, Khrush¢hevy startled the 
world by sealing®the border/ between 
East and, West Berlin, itf Violation of 
wartime @giéements. This cut ‘an es- 
cape hatch that had allowed Anearly 
3,000,000 East Germans to flee}to the 
West since 1949. Demonstratigg U. S. 
determination to stay in West Berlin, 
President Kennedy reinforced pur Ber- 
lin garrison, ordered a build-up in U. S. 
defenses, and a call-up of resérves. 

With East-West tensions (near the 
breaking point in Berlin, Wkhrushchev 
added fuel to the raging #Gold War 
fires late this summer by_calling a halt 
to the 34-month-old voluntary ban on 
atomic testing. From deép within the 
Soviet Union came _g/Series of open air 
nuclear fests. #¥éSident Kennedy re- 
luctantlyeatimounced that the U. S. 
would’ fésnme tests so as not to fall 
beliind ithe Soviets. But he announced 
that U. S. tests, in contrast to the So- 
viets, would be conducted underground 
or in labs so as not to pollute the air 
with dangerous fall-out. 

With Soviet and American soldiers 
facingtGach other across the barbed 
wire harricades,of Berlin, and with the 
rumble of atomic ¥est.explosions heard 
again, the Cold War haSweaclied a new 
and dangerous/ intensity. Despite® his 
rocket-rattling’ most observers do? not 
believe that Khrushchev really wants to 
trigger a nu@lear war that would wreak 
destructiony@n both sides. But others 
warn that Khfushchev is a determined 
dictator who ha& been known to, ube 
all means—reasonabile, and ruthless+to 
achieve his goals. Thus,.in 161, ‘the 
Cold War rages with chillifig-fury. 





1945 
February 12—Yalta Conference: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin agree to establish U. N. 
April 12—Roosevelt, 63, dies. Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman succeeds him. 
May 7—Germany surrenders ending Euro- 
pean phase of World War II. 
June 26—Fifty nations at San Francisco 
sign United Nations Charter. 
August 6—U. S. plane drops first atom 
bomb at Hiroshima, Japan. 
August 14—Japan surrenders. World War 
II ends. - 
1946 
January 10—First U. N. General Assembly 
opens in London. 
June 14—U. S. presents plan to U. N. for 


international control of atomic energy 
(rejected by Soviet bloc). 
July 4—Philippines become independent. 
December 19—Fighting breaks out in Indo- 
china between French and Communists. 


1947 

March 12—Truman asks Congress for 
$400,000,000 to aid Greece and Turkey 
in combating communism (Truman 
Doctrine). 

June 5—Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall proposes U. S. economic aid to 
rebuild war-torn Europe (Marshall 
Plan). 

August 15—British quit India. Pakistan 
(Moslem) and India (Hindu) created. 
1948 
February 23—Reds seize Czechoslovakia. 
May 14—Jews proclaim new nation of 
Israel. Arab-Israeli war breaks out. 
June 28—Yugoslavia breaks with U.S.S.R. 
1949 
January 20—Truman calls for technical aid 

to underdeveloped countries (Point 4). 

March 18—NATO organized (see page 33). 

September 23—Soviets test first A-bomb. 

September 30—Chinese Communists pro- 
claim republic at Peking. Nationalist 
Chinese government flees to Taiwan 
(December 7). 

December 27—Netherlands 
nesia independence. 

1950 

January 3l—Truman authorizes Atomic 
Energy Commission to produce H-bomb. 

June 25—Communist North Korea invades 
South Korea. U. S. and 14 other U. N. 
nations send forces and supplies to aid 
South Korea. 

November 26— Chinese Communist armies 
enter Korean War against U. N. 


grants Indo- 


1951 
May 27—Chinese Communists take over 
Tibet. 
July 10—Truce talks open in Korea. 
September 15—Turkey and Greece join 
NATO. 


1952 
November 1—U. S. explodes first H-bomb. 
November 4—Eisenhower elected Presi- 
dent. 


1953 
March 5—Stalin dies. Khrushchev becomes 
Communist party boss. 
June 17—Anti-Red riots sweep E. Ger- 
many. 
June 19--Nasser takes power in Egypt. 
August 20—Soviets test their H-bomb. 


1954 

January 21—U. S. launches first atomic- 
powered submarine. 

July 21—Indochina war ends. French with- 
draw. Viet Nam divided into North 
Viet Nam (Communist) and South Viet 
Nam (free). 

September 8—Southeast Asia Treaty .Or- 
ganization formed (see page 33). 

October 23—Federal Republic of (West) 
Germany’s sovereignty recognized by 
Western allies, permitted to rearm, joins 
NATO (1955). 


1955 

July 18-23—U. S., British, French, and 
Soviet leaders meet at “summit” in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

September 19—Argentine dictator 
Peron deposed. 

1956 

June 28—Workers in Poznan, Poland, re- 
volt against Communist rule. 

July 26—Egypt- seizes Suez Canal. 

October 19—Polish Communist leaders 
win limited independence from Soviets. 

October 23—Hungarians revolt against 
Communist rule. Revolt crushed by 
Soviet troops (November 4). 

October 29—Israel invades Egypt. Britain, 
France bomb, occupy Suez area (Octo- 
ber 3l-November 6). U. N. demands 
cease fire. Fighting stops (November 7). 

November 5—U. N. establishes first inter- 
national Emergency Force to police 
truce in Middle East. 


1957 
March 6—Ghana in Africa becomes inde- 
pendent. 
October 4—Soviets launch first earth satel- 
lite, Sputnik I (see p. 36). 


Juan 


1958 

January 28—Venezuelan dictator Jiminez 
overthrown. 

January 31—U. S. launches its first earth 
satellite, Explorer I. 

February 1—Egypt, Syria merge to be- 
come United Arab Republic. 

March 27—Khrushchev new Soviet pre- 
mier. 

June 1—De Gaulle becomes French pre- 
mier. Elected president (December 21). 

July 14—Pro-Western leaders of Iraq killed 
in revolt. 

October 31—U. S. and U.S.S.R. halt nu- 
clear tests by voluntary agreement. 


1959 


‘January 1—Castro takes power in Cuba. 


March 13-27—Tibetans revolt against Com- 
munist rule. Crushed by Chinese Reds. 
September 15—Khrushchev visits U. S. 


1960 

April 27—South Korean President Rhee 
resigns after riots against his regime. 

May 7-Soviets capture pilot of U. S. U-2 
plane over Soviet Union. 

May 27—Turkish army overthrows regime 
of Premier Adnan Menderes. 

June 30—Congo becomes independent. 
Riots break out. U. N. rushes emergency 
force (July 14). 

September 20—Eisenhower, Khrushchev, 
Nehru, Nasser, Tito, Macmillan, and 
other world leaders attend 15th U. N. 
General Assembly session in New York. 

November 8—Kennedy elected President. 


1961 

January 3—U. S. breaks diplomatic ties 
with Cuba. 

February 12—Murder of Congolese ex- 
premier Lumumba announced. 

April 17—Invasion of Cuba by anti-Castro 
rebels fails. 

April 22—Revolt by French generals in 
Algeria against De Gaulle fizzles. 

May 16—Army leaders oust South Korea’s 
elected government. 

June 3—Kennedy meets Khrushchev at 
Vienna. No progress made on Cold War 
issues. 

August 13—Border between Western and 
Eastern sectors of Berlin closed by Com- 
munists. Cold War tension rises. 

August 31—Soviets announce resumption 
of nuclear tests. U. S. announces re- 
sumption of its tests (Sept. 5). 

September 18—U. N. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold killed in plane crash 
in Africa. . 
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Your Key to Understanding 


People and,Places Making News 


* 


A review of who and what's behind today's events to put headlines in perspective 


N the following pages we survey key world news 

areas, spotlighting important recent developments in 
each region, and the background for a more meaningful 
interpretation of the news throughout the school year. 


LATIN AMERICA 


T least..five major problems plague most of the 20 
republics of Latin America. They are: 

> Poverty: In La Charnaca, a slum district in Caracas, 
Venezuela, about 200,000 people live in squalor and despair. 
In festering hovels in Lima, Peru, a dozen people jam into 
a dirt-floor room that is home. Such poverty, plus lack of 
adequate medical and sanitary facilities, has resulted in a 
45-year life span for the average Latin American—compared 
with a more than 70-year average life span in the U. S. In 
some areas of Latin America the life span averages 30 years, 
and death hits one of every five children before the age 
of four. 
pilliteracy: In fields outside roadless hamlets in Guatemala, 
young men struggle with nature to raise lean crops. Often 
these young men cannot read or write. This handicaps their 
prospects for a better life. The inability to read or write 
ranges from 15 per cent of the population in Costa Rica and 
Argentina, to 60 per cent in Peru, and 89 per cent in Haiti. 
> Unequal distribution of land: A Venezuelan farmer tries 
to coax enough food from a small square of soil to support 
his family. Most of the cash he receives for his crops goes 
just for rent and supplies. To farm profitably he needs a 
bigger plot of land. But about 90 per cent of the land in 
Venezuela is owned by three per cent of the people. Be- 
tween 70 and 80 per cent of all arable land in Latin America 
is owned by just five per cent of the people. Some countries, 


at London (England) 

nomics. Veteran of World War II, 

Pacific action. In U. S. House of 

Representatives 1946-52, then U. S. 

Senate 1952-60. His 1960 Presiden- 

tial victory was one of closest in U. S. ey ene 
history, also made him third President this century to win 
office with less than 50 per cent of the total popular vote. 


like Mexico and Costa Rica, are carrying out land reform 
programs. But in many Latin American countries the land- 
owners, who usually have great political influence, are re- 
sisting land distribution plans which would reduce their 
wealth and influence. 

>» One-crop economies: Brazilian coffee exports account for 
nearly 60 per cent of Brazil’s earnings from foreign trade. 
Yet great heaps of coffee beans have occasionally been 
burned in the fields. Reason: more coffee beans were offered 
for sale than the world market could absorb. Result: Brazil’s 
economy went into a tailspin. When there is little demand 
or when prices are low for Brazilian coffee, or for Bolivian 
tin, Chilean copper, or Panamanian bananas, these countries 
are in economic trouble. Like most in Latin America, they 
depend largely on one crop or product for overseas earnings. 
This dependence provides a shaky foundation for economic 
well being. 

> Exploding population: Latin America’s population in- 
creases 2.6 per cent a year. This is one of the world’s 
highest rates. It means that by 1975 Latin America’s popu- 
lation will jump from its present 200,000,000 people to 
nearly 300,000,000! It also means that Latin American 
economies must gallop furiously just to maintain present 
living standards—let alone raise them. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


ATIN America needs a massive injection of money and 
technical aid if it is to boost its living standards. Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposed such an injection last March with 
his “Alliance for Progress” plan. 
This is a U. S.-supported 10-year economic and social 
development program aimed at helping Latin Americans 
provide “homes, work and land, health and schools.” At a 
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hemispheric conference held in Uruguay 
in August, U. S. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Douglas Dillon said that if Latin 
American nations “do their share,” the 
U. S. would give $1,100,000,000 a year 
in long term, low interest loans and 
grants—provided Congress agrees—to fi- 
nance development projects in Latin 
America. An additional $900,000,000 
annually would come from lending in- 
stitutions. 

Delegates at the conference hailed 
these plans as “a turning point in the 
history of the Americas.” 


CUBA 


ELATIONS between the U. S. and 

Cuba began to deteriorate a few 
months after Fidel Castro came to pow- 
er in January 1959. Castro, who had 
ousted dictator Fulgencio Batista, prom- 
ised land reform, an end to government 
corruption, and housing and _ school 
construction programs for Cuba. 

At first the U. S, was sympathetic to Castro. But within 
a few months the picture changed. U. S. criticism of the 
frenzied atmosphere in which some 600 Batista henchmen 
were tried, convicted, and executed, brought from Castro 
a charge of why hadn’t the U. S. protested as loudly about 
Batista’s methods? Castro also began charging that U. S. 
business interests in Cuba controlled Cuba’s economy; he 
called this “economic imperialism.” 

By the end of 1960 Castro had seized $1,000,000,000 
worth of U. S.-owned property in Cuba—and not paid a 
cent to the owners. As he continued to mount long tirades 
against the U. S., relations strained to the breaking point. 

While U. S.-Cuban relations plummeted, Cuban-Com- 
munist relations bloomed. At the same time, Castro syste- 
matically silenced opposition to his rule. Result: thousands 
of Cubans (including former Castro supporters) fled from 
Cuba—many of them going to Florida, only 90 miles away. 
Some of these Cuban exiles banded together, vowing to 
overthrow Castro. Last April, some 1,200 of them—trained, 
armed, and transported to landing beaches with U. S. aid— 
invaded Cuba. Castro’s troops overwhelmed the invaders 
within three days. 

The U. S. role in backing the invasion has been assailed 
in some quarters. Castro charged it was U. S. “aggression.” 
Some nations—as well as some persons in this country—at- 
tacked the invasion as unnecessary “intervention” in the 


long speeches, usually blaming 
on the United States. 
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affairs of another country. Others 
claimed, however, that the U. S. was 
justified in trying to eliminate a “Com- 
munist satellite” on its very doorstep. 
Some said the U. S. was at fault only 
for not going far enough in giving the 
rebels enough military support to en- 
able them to overthrow Castro. 

This latter group also has cited dan- 
géts’posed by agents of Fidel Castro, 
active throughout all Latin America— 
busy trying to instigate Castro-type 
revolutions and highlighting the “bene- 
fits” that could come from Communist 
rather than U. S. aid. 


BRAZIL 


S Brazil’ goes, the saying is, so goes 

Latin America. For Brazil is the 
southern hemisphere’s largest (just a 
little smaller in area than the 50 U. S. 
states), potentially the richest, and its 
most populous (67,000,000) nation. 

Some political analysts believe Brazil 
to be a sort of testing ground to see whether Latin America 
can solve its problems through orderly reform—or whether 
discontented groups wiltturn to revolt to get faster action. 

Recently Brazil has had rocky going. In August its Presi- 
dent of just seven months, Janio Quadros, startled the world 
by resigning. Brazil's military leaders announced they would 
prevent leftist Vice-President Joao Goulart from succeeding 
him. The military chiefs were backed by many conservative 
politicians who opposed Goulart’s stand on economic issues 
and were also suspicious of his past cooperation with Brazil- 
ian Communists. As Goulart (then homeward bound from 
a trip to Red China and Europe) announced his intention 
of taking office under Brazil’s constitution, Brazil hovered 
on the edge of civil war. Finally, the military leaders agreed 
to let Goulart become president—but with greatly reduced 
powers. Real power is now in the hands of a premier chosen 
by the Brazilian Congress. 

This compromise, however, has done little to change 
Brazil’s catalog of economic troubles. Inflation has boosted 
living costs 400 per cent in the last seven years. A vast 
region in the northeast, wracked by poverty, is seething 
with unrest. 

After taking office in January, 1961, Quadros had slashed 
government payrolls, attacked corruption and inefficiency, 
introduced measures to fight inflation. But a hostile Con- 
gress blocked his plans for land and tax reforms. In addi- 
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tion, Quadros’ friendly relations with pro-Soviet Cuba and 
his efforts to form closer diplomatic ties to the Communist 
bloc angered many Brazilians. The opposition+to his internal 
and external policies finally led Quadros to resign. 

Where Brazil goes from here is 1961’s No. 
American question mark. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


R 31 years Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo ruled the 
Caribbean nation of the Dominican Republic with iron- 
fisted control. To many Dominicans he was “E] Benefactor,” 
the man responsible for building hospitals, factories, roads, 
and housing projects, and for establishing a minimum wage 
law, a social security system, and health services. But politi- 
cal and personal foes had mysterious “accidents” or dropped 
from sight. 

A 1960 meeting of the Organization of American States 
(OAS), made up of the 20 Latin American republics and 
the U. S., charged Trujillo with “flagrant violations of hu- 
man rights.” For this and alleged involvement in an assassi- 
nation plot aimed at President Betancourt of Venezuela, 
the OAS voted economic sanctions against the Dominican 
Republic. Many observers believed the resulting economic 
pressures could bring Trujillo’s downfall. 

But the end came in a more blazing fashion last May, 
when Trujillo was cut down by gunfire from enemies who 
had ambushed his car. The dictator’s son, 32-year-old Rafael 
Trujillo, Jr., took control of the country after his father’s 
assassination. 


1 Latin 


AFRICA 


FTER the end of World War II in 1945, Africa had 

only four independent countries—Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Liberia, and the Union of South Africa. Most of the rest of 
the vast continent was divided between British, French, 
Belgian, and Portuguese territories. 

Today the British, French, and Belgian empires are just 
about gone—or going fast—as former colonial lands become 
independent nations. Only the Portuguese empire, made up 
mainly of Mozambique (along the Indian Ocean) and 
Angola (along the Atlantic Ocean), remains intact. 

Now numbering more than two dozen independent na- 
tions, Africa presents a colorful, complex, chaotic picture. 
Dense jungles ring modern cities in tropical areas, Fertile 
farmlands in the east contrast with trackless desert stretches 
in the north. In some regions medicine men are more in 
demand—and far more numerous—than doctors. The Repub- 


lic of the Congo, with more than 14,000,000 people, has 


KWAME NKRUMABH, 52, of Ghana, 
first Negro to become prime minister 
of a British colony. Born in a mud- 
hut village, educated in mission 
schools and at two American uni- 
versities (Lincoln University, Pa., 
and University of Pennsylvania), also 
attended London School of Eco- 
nomics. In 1947 returned to Ghana, 
worked for independence. Appoint- 
ed prime minister in 1953 when 
British gave Ghana a measure of self government; later 
elected when Ghana won full i Claims neu- 
trality in Cold War, but is often said to have stronger 


become for a united Pan-African movement 
(a-loose federation of African states). 
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than pro-Western leanings. Desires to 
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fewer than 100 college graduates. It, like other new African 
nations, is sometimes said to be more a collection of in- 
dividual tribes than a unified nation. 


THE CONGO 


ORE than three times the size of Texas, the Congo 
lacks trained technicians and officials on every level. 

It is torn into pockets where loyalty to local chieftains pulls 
stronger than loyalty to any central government. It is split 
by fierce tribal hatreds, which periodically erupt into battles. 

These were some of the reasons behind the Congo’s dizzy 
plunge into chaos when it was granted independence from 
Belgium in June 1960—after 75 years as a Belgian colony. 

Two men, Congo President Joseph Kasavubu and Congo 
Premier Patrice Lumumba, jockeyed for power in the new 
nation. Lumumba, friendly to the Soviets, favored a strong 
central government. Kasavubu, friendly to the West, favored 
a federation of self-ruling states. The scene was complicated 
by the sudden secession of mineral-rich Katanga province 
from the Congo. Katanga’s Premier Moise Tshombe asked 
for Belgian protection. 

As the struggle for power sharpened, rioting ripped the 
Congo. In response to a Congolese request, the United 
Nations rushed a 20,000-man emergency force to the Congo. 
Currently this force is made up mostly of Swedish, Indian, 
Irish, and African troops. 

In September 1960 Kasavubu gained the upper hand. 
He deposed and later jailed Lumumba, This past winter 
Lumumba escaped from jail, but in February was found 
murdered, reportedly by Katanga tribesmen. Some Lumum- 
ba supporters have charged that the Congo government 
had a hand in the murder, but no proof has been found 
to back up this charge. 

With Lumumba dead, Congolese political leaders met 
this spring and summer in a series of “palavers” (confer- 
ences) to plan a unified government. In July the Congolese 
parliament chose Cyrille Adoula as premier of the govern- 
ment. Adoula is expected to have his hands full dealing 
with men like Moise Tshombe of secessionist Katanga 
province and Antoine Gizenga, Lumumba’s political heir 
and head of a pro-Soviet regime in the Congo’s Oriental 
province. Gizenga, however, has recognized the - Adoula 
regime as the legal Congo government and has even ac- 
cepted the post of first vice-premier in it, 

Last month Adoula threatened to invade Katanga to 
bring it back to the Congo. To forestall civil war U.N. 
troops moved to overthrow Tshombe’s rebel regime and oust 
the Belgian officers leading its army. Katanga forces how- 
ever struck back and a full-scale war erupted. U.N. Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold flew to the Congo to 


JOSEPH KASAVUBU, 51, rotund, 
cautious president of the turbulent 
Republic of the Congo. Educated by ' 
European missionaries, worked as 
teacher, bookkeeper, and civil ser- 
vant in Belgian colonial government. 
Elected president of powerful Abako 
party (Leopoldville province) in 
1955; party victories of ’57 pushed 
him to forefront of Congo leaders. 
Though jailed by Belgians for “in- 
citing Africans to violence” in 1959 Leopoldville riots, 
was favored by Belgians as Congo’s first leader. In post- 
independence Congo crisis, became bitter opponent of 
premier Lumumba. In recent months has 
worked quietly but determinedly to consolidate dissident 
factions behind his presidency. 
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arrange a cease fire with Tshombe. As Hammarskjold was 
flying to meet the Katanga leader his U.N. plane crashed 
and the Secretary General was killed—a tragic chapter in 
the Congo’s tragic story. 


‘ 


NIGERIA 


IGERIA, about the size of Texas and Nevada com- 

bined, won its independence from the British one year 

ago. Unlike the Congo, Nigeria’s first year of life as an inde- 
pendent nation has been stable and orderly. 

Nigeria, carefully prepared for self rule by the British, 
has about 20,000 university graduates among its 35,000,000: 
people. Thousands of young Nigerians are now attending 
colleges in the U. S., Britain, and Nigeria itself. This pool of 
trained personnel has given Nigeria the raw material for 
self rule, an item some of its rieighbors sorely lack. In addi- 
tion, Nigeria’s sizeable peanut, palm oil, and cotton pro- 
duction has helped make the country relatively prosper- 
ous, at least by African standards. 

Nigeria is currently planning a program to build dams 
and reservoirs along its 2,600-mile Niger River. This would 
supply water to thirsty farm acres, electricity for industry, 
and flood control for the people living along the Niger. Led 
by articulate, British-educated Sir Abubaker Tafawa 
Balewa, Nigeria is on friendly terms with the West though 
it is in the neutral camp. 


ANGOLA 


J Space son a territory of Portugal, is more than 14 times 
as large as Portugal, and has a population of 120,000 
Europeans and 4,450,000 Bantu. Negroes. Last March, 
rebellious Angolan tribesmen struck in a savage revolt, mas- 
sacring hundreds of European Angolans. The Portuguese 
rushed troops to the area and a full-scale war exploded, 
taking thousands of lives. 

In June the United Nations Security Council adopted a 
resolution deploring “large scale killings” and asking Portu- 
gal to cease “repressive” measures against the Bantu popu- 
lation. The U. S. supported the resolution—winning the 
praise of anti-colonial nations, but at the same time the 
wrath of Portugal, our ally in NATO. 

Portugal recently announced plans to give the vote to 
Bantu in Mozambique and Angola—if they meet educational 
and tax-paying qualifications. Few natives are expected to 
be able to meet the requirements at first—or for some time. 

Despite some reforms, a brooding air 
of uncertainty hangs over Angola. The 
question is, say some, not whether the 
lid will blow off, but when. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


F South Africa’s 16,000,000 peo- 
ple, 11,000,00 are Negro Bantus, 
3,500,000 are white of Dutch and Eng- 
lish ancestry, and the rest of Asian and 
mixed blood. The minority of whites 
now control the government and econ- 
omy under a policy of strict separation 
of the races called apartheid (apart- 
ness). 

In 1960 Bantu resentment of apar- 
theid boiled into violence. Protesting a 
law requiring them to carry identity 
cards (or face jail and fines), the Ban- 
tus burned their cards and marched on 
police stations. Police opened fire, kill- 
ing several hundred Bantus. 

Many countries condemned South 
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Africa’s policies. But South Africa claimed, as it always has, 
that apartheid is not a cruel policy. On the contrary, say 
South African officials, the whites have built homes, schools, 
and many other facilities for the Bantus. Apartheid, they 
say, is the only way to keep “the white people from being 
submerged by tides of non-whites.” ' 

Nevertheless, world-wide criticism has hammered at 
South Africa. At a meeting of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations this spring, South Africa was so angered by 
criticism of apartheid that it withdrew from the Common- 
wealth and declared itself a republic. (The Commonwealth 
is a voluntary association of independent nations, formerly 
colonies of the British. ) 

In South Africa itself, the white population is said to 
have armed itself with more than 1,000,000 weapons as pro- 
tection against a possible Bantu uprising. It is a grim re- 
minder of the tension hanging over the country. 


ALGERIA 


N 1954, a rebellion erupted in the North African territory 
of Algeria, led by Moslem nationalists demanding inde- 
pendence from France. The French colonists in Algeria, who 
claim the Mediterranean regions of Algeria are as much a 
part of metropolitan France as Alaska is of the U. S., have 
refused to give up any part of the territory. 

Nearly 500,000 soldiers, half of France’s army, have been 
thrown into the fight against the rebels. But neither side has 
been able to force a showdown in seven years of bitter hit- 
and-run fighting. 

French President Charles de Gaulle, who came to power 
in 1958 chiefly because of a government crisis brought on 
by the Algerian war, has been determined to end the fight- 
ing. However, many of the 1,200,000 Europeans of Algeria’s 
10,000,000 people vehemently oppose any concession to the 
rebels. Last April a group of French generals in Algeria, 
fearing De Gaulle was moving toward granting Algeria in- - 
dependence, led an ill-fated rebellion against him. 

In May truce negotiations opened between the French 
and the Algerian nationalists. The talks soon ground to a 
halt. In August the nationalists ousted their moderate gov- 
ernmental body and replaced it with a group regarded as 
more extremist. Many believe this heralds new crises in 
the drawn-out Algerian agony. 

Last month De Gaulle offered to give an independent 
Algeria, willing to cooperate with France, sovereignty over 
the Algerian parts of the Sahara Desert, where France has 

discovered large oil and natural gas re- 
sources. There was no indication, how- 
ever, that the European Algerians are 
any more willing to see an independent 
Algeria now than they have been in the 
past. 


FRENCH COMMUNITY 


ACK in September 1958 De Gaulle 
gave French territories the choice 
of: (1) remaining a colony under French 
rule, (2) becoming independent with 
no ties to France, or (3) becoming self- 
governing nations within the French 
Community. The French stressed that 
any territory choosing to become inde- 
pendent but not joining the Community 
would lose all French economio aid. 
Only French Somaliland chose to 
remain a colony. Only Guinea voted 
for complete independence; since then, 
Guinea’s president, 39-year-old Sekou 
Toure, has woven close links to the 
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Communist bloc. (Guinea and Ghana, a former British colo- 
ny, both have close ties with the Communists. ) 
All other French territories chose to join the French Com- 


munity. They formed the following nations: Central African 


Republic, Congo Republic (not to be confused with the 
Republic of the Congo), Chad, Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, Malagasy, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, and 
Upper Volta. All these nations are considered in the neutral 
or non-aligned camp. 


MIDDLE EAST 


WO items, oil and sand, are important to an understand- 

ing of the Middle East. 
> Oil: Geologists estimate the Middle East contains some 65 
per cent of the world’s oil reserves. Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
the tiny sheikdoms strung out along the Persian Gulf lie on 
vast oceans of the “black gold.” This makes the region of 
vital importance to those nations, mainly in Europe, who 
depend on oil to keep their industrial wheels turning and 
their military machines operating. 
> Sand: Despite the “black gold” lying beneath the sands, 
the Middle East is a region in which most of the people live 
in hunger and poverty. In some regions, local rulers have 
built homes, hospitals, and schools. But this has made only 
a small dent on the almost solid front of Mid-East poverty. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


HE U.A.R. is composed of the two non-neighboring 

lands of Egypt and Syria. Its president, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, took control of Egypt in 1952 after masterminding 
a revolt that toppled Egyptian King Farouk. He merged his 
country with Syria in 1958. 

In the nine years he has been in power, Nasser has been 
building what he calls “Arab socialism” in an effort to raise 
living standards. In August he issued a series of decrees that 
greatly increased the degree of nationalization (government 
control) of U.A.R. industry and commerce. In addition, land 
holdings were limited to 100 acres per person. Nasser says 
his people are not yet ready for political democracy, that 
“economic development comes first.” 

Nasser has accepted aid from both the U. S. and the 
Soviet Union—about $500,000,000 from each since 1955. 
The harbor city of Alexandria is crowded with ships carrying 
goods from Communist countries like East Germany and 
Yugoslavia, and Western countries like Britain and West 
Germany. 

In the south, near the Sudan border, Soviet engineers are 
working on the first stages of the huge Aswan High Dam. 
This dam will ultimately irrigate millions of now parched 
acres and supply electric power for an immense region. 
Originally the U. S. had planned to finance the dam. But 
when Nasser made a huge cotton-for-arms deal with the 
Soviet Union, the U. S. called off its aid. In an openly anti- 
Western move of retaliation, Nasser seized the Suez Canal 
(owned by a British-French corporation) in July 1956. 

A few months later neighboring Israel launched an attack 
on Egypt to wipe out Egyptian commando bases serving 
as headquarters for raids into Israel. At the same time, 
Britain and France rushed troops to Suez to retake the canal. 
When the U. S. and the Soviet Union supported U. N. pro- 
tests against this armed intervention, the British, French, and 
Israelis withdrew. 

Since then the Suez region, with the U.A.R. running the 
Canal, has been quiet. Nasser, however, has been waging 
his own propaganda war against some of his Arab neighbors, 
particularly Iraq (led by Abdul Karim Kassim) and Jordan 
(led by young King Hussein), in an effort to capture leader- 
ship of the Arab world. 
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CHARLES DE GAULLE, 70, 
toweringly tall, aloof, fiercely 
patriotic president of France. 
Said to have saved his country 
twice—first, as leader of Free 
Freneh forces in World War I, 
then from civil war over Alger- 
ian crisis in 1958. Believes he is 
destined to guide France in 
climb as world power again. Son 
of professor, military academy 


graduate. Premier of France for 16 months after 
World War II, quit over dispute with Communists. 
Recalled in May, 1958, formed Fifth Republic and re- 
wrote constitution on his terms. Has granted inde- 
pendence to most of France’s former colonies, under 
plans for the French Community (see page 14). 


GAMAL ABDEL NASSER, 43, 
unpredictable, athletically-built 
U.A.R. president. Organized 
successful military coup which 
overthrew King Farouk in 1954. 
Rules with iron hand, allowing 
no political opposition. Born in 
Alexandria, Egypt; father a poor 
postal clerk. Member of several 
revolutionary groups during stu- 
dent years. Rose to Lt. Colonel 


UPI 


in army. An avowed “neutralist,” he accepts U. S. 
aid while denouncing us as imperialists, accepts Soviet 
aid while tossing local Communists in jail. Dreams of 
being leader of all Arab states, is violent in his hostil- 


ity to neighboring Israel. 


TOM MBOYA, 31, youthful 
spokesman for Pan-African 
movement in eastern Africa, as 
well us a top politician and 
union leader in his native Kenya. 
Born to illiterate plantation 
workers, educated in missionary 
schools, joined Kenya African 
Union (first African political 
party in the British protector- 
ate) in 1952. First African elect- 


ed to Legislative Council, 1957. Shot into prominence 
as general secretary of Kenya Federation of Labor in 
1953. Elected chairman of All-African People’s Con- 
ference in Ghana in 1958. While striving for independ- 
ence for his native Kenya, he strongly disavows vio- 


lence. 


HENDRIK VERWOERD, 60, 
tall, husky, prime minister of 
South Africa. Often called “ar- 
chitect of apartheid” (separation 
of races). Born in Netherlands, 
went to South Africa with mis- 
sionary father when two. Edited 
Nationalist party newspaper 
1937-38, accused of being pro- 
Nazi. Elected to South African 
Senate (1948), later appointed 


to cabinet as Minister of Native Affairs, became prime 
minister in 1958. Survived assassination attempt by 


white opponent in 1960. 





ISRAEL 


SRAEL was proclaimed a Jewish state on May 24, 1948. 

On the same day it was attacked by the combined Arab 
armies of Syria, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia. Arab efforts to defeat Israel, however, ended in 
failure. Israel signed separate armistices with the Arab 
nations in 1949. But frequent border clashes have marred 
the peace. A U.N. Emergency Force now patrols a major 
border region. 

Meanwhile, Arab refugees (now numbering more than 
1,000,000) subsist in bleak surroundings in camps in Syria, 
Jordan, the Gaza strip, and Lebanon—cared for with 
U.N. aid. 

Though surrounded by hostile neighbors, Israel has suc- 
cessfully built a modern, democratic, expanding economy. 
It has important trade ties with many of the new nations 
of Africa. This summer it fired its first research rocket 
into space—no small achievement for a nation of only 
2,192,000 and smaller than the state of Massachusetts. 


LITTLE smaller than all of the U.S. east of the Mis- 

sissippi River, Iran is a potentially prosperous country. 
It has great oil fields and is rich in minerals. Yet, most of its 
21,000,000 people remain poverty stricken, its farmers work 
with primitive tools, and its industries are inefficient. In 
addition, a severe inflation is cutting into the income of 
white-collar workers. 

Iran is also tense with unrest between the few rich, who 
live in splendid marble palaces, and the many poor, who 
live as best as they can. With the Soviet Union ‘bordering 
Iran for more than 1,000 miles, any unrest carries with it 
the danger of a move by Iranian Communists to take over 
with Soviet help. 

The Shah of Iran has been working hard to carry through 
reforms. He has given away much of his own land to 
Iranian peasants, and tried to induce other landowners to 
distribute their land—without much success. 


IKE the lands of Latin America, those of Asia are 
harassed by: 

> Population: Mainland China numbers 716,000,000 people. 
By the year 2,000 it may number 1,000,000,000. In India, 
Indonesia, and Japan too, the population is soaring to the 
bursting point. 
> Poverty: In teeming Indian cities, families sometimes live 
in the streets. In Hong Kong, shaky shacks cling to hillsides. 
Starvation and disease are a daily reality to millions. 


MAO TSE-TUNG, 68, hefty, 
iron-willed Chairman of all-pow- 
erful Communist party of Red 
China. Born in remote village of 
peasant family. Ran away from 
home, earned teaching degree in 
1918, helped found Chinese Com- 
munist party in 1921. Worked his 
way to the party’s top leadership 
during years of civil war against 
Chiang government. Russia's 1945 
march into Manchuria gave him a base for successful 
drive to take over all mainland China by 1949. Under 
his rule more than 800,000 opponents have been killed. 
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> Primitiveness: In the landlocked kindom of Laos, there 
are no railroads and few roads. In northern Burma, villages 
have little or no contact with the outside world. 

In addition to these problems, the lengthening shadow 
of an aggressive Communist China looms over nearly every 


land in Asia. 
COMMUNIST CHINA - 


INCE the Chinese Communists came to power in 1949 
after a 25-year civil war, they have: 
> Fought against U.N. troops in the Korean War (1950-53). 
> Refused to release American prisoners held illegally since 
the end of the Korean War. 
> Invaded and seized neighboring Tibet (1951). In 1959 
they crushed a revolt by the Tibetans, killing thousands. 
> Claimed two large chunks of Indian territory (1959). 
> Periodically threatened to invade the island of Taiwan 
and smaller islands still held by the Chinese Nationalists, 
who were driven from the mainland by the Communists 
in 1949. 
> Incited Communist guerrilla action in Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, Viet Nam, and Laos. 
> On top of all this, trumpeted the doctrine that war be- 
tween the Communist and capitalist worlds is inevitable. 
(The Soviets, in contrast, have said war is not inevitable.) 

The U. S., branding Red China an “outlaw” regime im- 
posed by military force, has refused to recognize Red China 
diplomatically and opposed its admission to the U.N. 

Food shortage is currently one of China’s biggest head- 
aches. The Communists had organized their farms into 
rigidly-run communes to boost farm production. But natural 
disasters, such as floods and droughts, plus resistance to 
the police-state tyranny of the Communists, have resulted 
in low crop yields. Mass starvation, China’s old scourge, is 
again a grim possibility. 

Despite this, Red China is using its huge manpower to 
race full steam ahead in industrializing. Its accomplishments 
in terms of factories, power stations, and dams, are impres- 
sive—but the Chinese people have paid heavily for this 
progress. It is also reported that the Chinese Reds are 
working feverishly to develop atomic power. 


, NATIONALIST CHINA 


RIVEN from mainland China in 1949 by the Com- 
munists, the Nationalists under Chiang Kai-shek re- 
treated to the island of Taiwan, 110 miles off the China 
coast. Chiang has vowed to return to China to overthrow 
the Communists. They, in turn, constantly threaten to 
invade Taiwan. The U.S. has warned the Communists that 
we would help the Nationalists repel any invasion attempt 
of the off-shore islands or Taiwan itself. The U.S. has stuck 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 75, frail- 
looking, erect, shaven - headed 
president of Nationalist China. 
Born in a small Chinese village, 
son of a salt merchant. Chose 
military career at 17. Became 
fervent follower of Chinese rev- 
olutionary leader Sun Yat-sen, 
first president of Chinese Repub- 
lic. Led China in war against 
Japan, then in civil war with Chi- 
nese Reds. Driven from mainland in 1949. Critics charge 
he permitted corruption to rot foundations of his govern- 
ment. Others say he has ruled Taiwan ably and fairly. 
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by its World War II agreements with Chiang and has recog- 
nized him officially as “president of China.” 

Some people have attacked Chiang’s government as un- 
democratic and corrupt. Others say it has become increas- 
ingly democratic and, with U.S. aid, has improved the 
welfare of Taiwan’s 11,000,000 people. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


[* 1947, after 200 years of British rule, India became an 
independent nation. At the same time, the new country 
of Pakistan was carved out of northwestern and northeastern 
parts of the colony. India was to be Hindu, Pakistan Moslem. 
As millions of Hindus and Moslems migrated to new homes, 
savage riots broke out. The memory of these religious riots, 
in which hundreds of thousands were slaughtered, left a 
bitter legacy between the two young nations. 

A focal point of tension has been the disputed Himalaya 
mountain vale of Kashmir, occupied by Indian and Pakistani 
troops. In 1948 the U. N. passed a resolution saying the 
people of Kashmir (chiefly Moslems) should be allowed to 
vote on which country they wanted to join. The resolution 
has not yet been carried out, largely because India refuses 
to agree to a vote. 

India and Pakistan, however, have been able to resolve 
some of their disagreements. In 1960 the two countries 
signed a treaty providing for sharing the vital waters of the 
Indus River. 

In the past 10 years both countries have built roads, steel 
mills, and schools, wiped out malaria, and made a dent in 
the illiteracy rate. But much remains to be done. 

In foreign policy Indian Prime Minister Nehru has fol- 
lowed a policy of neutralism. Pakistan, by contrast, has allied 
itself with the West as a member of CENTO (see p. 33). 


i - 


HE fate of the remote Southeast Asian jungle land of 

Laos is hanging on deadlocked talks among representa- 
tives of 14 nations (among them the U. S., the Soviet Union, 
Britain, France, and Communist China) meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland. They are trying to hammer out agreement 
among pro-Western, pro-Communist, and neutral Laotian 
factions on a Laotian government. 
- France granted Laos its independence in 1949. Four years 
later a Vietnamese Communist army invaded northern Laos 
and set up Red governments in two provinces. Then in 
1954, under agreements ending the French-Communist war 
in Indo-China, Laos was to become neutral and the two 
Red provinces to accept the authority of the Laotian govern- 
ment. However, two Communist groups balked and con- 
tinued guerrilla warfare. Despite more than $300,000,000 
in U. S. aid, the Laotian government has not been able to 
stabilize itself. 

Early in 1961 Communist-led guerrillas mounted new 
offensives. A pro-Western regime, ousting the neutralist 
government, was unable to defeat the rebels. As fighting 
continued, the 14-nation Geneva meeting was called. 


N invisible line cuts through the heart of Europe—the © 


“Tron Curtain,” marking the division between the Com- 
munist satellites of Eastern Europe and the free nations of 
Western Europe. 

Western Europe is riding the crest of an economic boom. 
This prosperity has been given a big boost from steps taken 
by the Western European countries to integrate their econo- 
mies. Three different groupings provide the cornerstones: 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 71, 

prime minister of India. His firm 

features, high-collared Indian 

coat, and white Gandhi cap are 

familiar to people on every con- 

tinent. Born to aristocratic fam- 

ily, educated in England, there 

developed ideals of freedom. Re- 

turned to India as lawyer, met 

; spiritual and nationalist leader 

Wide World Gandhi in 1916, became a dis- 

ciple. Spent 10 of next 30 years in jail for activities 

opposing British rule. Became first (so far only) 

prime minister when India gained independence in 

1947. Though having border dispute with Red 

China and practicing own “cold war” with neighbor- 

ing Pakistan over Kashmir province, has become a 

leading spokesman of “neutralist” position in Cold 
War. 


SUKARNO (no first name), 60, 

personable, loquacious president 

of Indonesia. Teacher-father 

gave him early education. Re- 

ceived doctorate in engineering 

from Bandung Technical Col- 

lege. As student took leading 

part in anti-colonial movement ! 

against Dutch. Jailed repeatedly — 

for independence activities, freed 

by 1942 Japanese invasion. Pro- Wide Wee 
claimed Indonesia a republic and assumed presidency 
when Japanese left. Dutch returned, jailed him again, 
then granted independence in 1949. A neutral in 
Cold War, is often accused of leading Indonesia in 
an authoritarian manner. 


MARSHAL TITO, 69, jaunty, 

independent Communist presi- 

dent of Yugoslavia. Born Josip 

Broz, of a Croatian peasant fam- 

ily of 15. Went to work at age 

7. Drafted in Austrian army in 

World War I, captured, con- 

verted to communism in Russian 

Czarist prison. When Hitler oc- 

cupied Yugoslavia in 1941, or- 

‘N. ganized Partisan army that once 

pinned down 20 Nazi divisions, also defeated anti- 

Red resistance group. Has openly defied Moscow, 

receives aid from U. S., persistently pushes for 

“peaceful coexistence” between East and West. Yet 

never loses a chance to proclaim: “I am a Communist 
and nothing but a Communist.” 


HAROLD MACMILLAN, 67, 

tall, dignified prime minister of 

Britain. Father an English pub- 

lisher, mother Indiana-born. 

Member of Parliament since 

1924. In 1930’s teamed with 

“rebel” Winston Churchill, who 

later placed him in government 

posts. Became prime minister in 

1957 when U. S.-British rela- 

4ions were strained over Suez Wien yore 
crisis (see p. 15), repaired relations as one of first 
accomplishments. Firm believer in practicality of 
negotiation of Cold War differences, 
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> Inner Six: Commonly called the Common Market, the 
Inner Six nations are Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, and West Germany. In 1957 these nations 
agreed to end centuries of economic competition by elimi- 
nating, over a 12-year period, tariffs on goods traded be- 
tween member lands. This meant that a manufacturer in 
any Common Market nation would be able to sell his goods, 
without paying tariffs, in all Inner Six lands. Inner Six 
nations also agreed to erect a common tariff toward other 
countries. 
> Outer Seven: Known also as the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA), Outer Seven members are Austria, 
Britain, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. This year Finland became an associate member. The 
Outer Seven, a looser federation than the Inner Six, came 
into being at Britain’s urging—because Britain feared loss 
of preferential trading agreements“ with members of the 
British Commonwealth if it joined the Common Market. 
Since 1957 the exports of Common Market countries have 
increased dramatically. Meanwhile, Britain, which must ex- 
port to live, has had a slower rate of increase. This prompted 
a British move this summer to join the Common Market. 
But negotiations promise to be complex, since Britain has 
pledged to protect the special interests of the Common- 
wealth countries (which pay little or no tariff on many goods 
sent to Britain), as well as those of the European Free Trade 
Association. 
> OECD: The Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, composed of the U. S., Canada, and 18 
Western European nations, aims to foster close economic 
cooperation between member nations. Observers expect 
OECD, which is just getting started this month, to spur 
economic growth in member nations, expand trade, and 
coordinate Western aid to underdeveloped lands. 


GERMANY 


FTER World War II, the wartime Allies—U. S., Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union—split defeated Nazi 
Germany into four occupation zones. Berlin, because of its 
symbolic importance as Germany's capital, was also split 
into four occupation sectors. Berlin, however, was 110 miles 
inside the Soviet occupation zone of Germany. The Western 
allies’ access to their sectors of Berlin was set up, by agree- 
ment, to run along certain land, rail, canal, and air routes 
through the Soviet zone. 

Over the years the Soviets have worked hard to pressure 
the Western allies out of Berlin. In 
1948, for example, they blocked all 
ground routes, hoping to starve out the 
Western sectors of the city and force 
the allies to abandon their zones. But 
an around-the-clock airlift, bringing 
food and supplies, kept the Western 
sectors alive. The Reds gave up the 
blockade a year later. 

In 1949, after the Soviets had repeat- 
edly refused to hold free elections to 
unify Germany, the Western Allies 
merged their occupation zones to form 
the German Federal Republic, com- 
monly called West Germany. In the 
same year the Soviets renamed the pup- 
pet regime in their zone the German 
Democratic Republic, commonly called 
East Germany. 

West Germany has become one of 
Europe’s most prosperous states. It is 
also the world’s third most productive 
nation, after the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union. Communist East Germany, in 
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contrast, is plagued by low living standards and shortages 
of basic items like food. It has, however, become the world’s 
sixth most productive region. 

The Soviets have repeatedly demanded that the Western 
Allies recognize the government of East Germany. The Al- 
lies refuse to do so because wartime agreements pledged a 
peace treaty with a united Germany. 

This summer Soviet Premier Khrushchev asked that West 
Berlin be turned into a “free” city and Western troops re- 
moved. If his demands were not met by the end of the year, 
said Khrushchev, he would sign a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany. The Allies again refused to give up 
their war-won rights. 

As tension mounted in Berlin, the flow of refugees from 
East Germany into West Berlin increased to 1,000, then to 
2,000 a day. As the East German economy reeled under the 
manpower loss, the Communists finally closed the East-West 
Berlin border with barbed wire and armed guards. Later 
they built a concrete wall to stop the refugees. The barriers 
now stand in divided Berlin as a stark symbol of the Cold 


War. 
SOVIET SATELLITES 


OMMUNIST dictatorships rule most of Eastern Europe, 
with the exception of Greece and Turkey. Imposed on 
the Eastern European lands between 1945 and 1948, these 
Communist governments have all made mighty efforts to 
industrialize and increase farm produce through the col- 
lectivization of agriculture. Under Soviet dictator Stalin 
this industrialization drive left little room for the production 
of things needed for everyday life, like appliances and 
clothing. Each of the Communist nations of Eastern Europe 
was also an oppressive police state, where to disagree with 
the government meant jail or even death. 

After Stalin’s death the police state atmosphere eased 
somewhat. As it did, people began demanding more free- 
dom and more consumer goods. Unrest spread. In 1953 a 
short-lived revolt exploded in East Germany. In 1956 there 
was another short-lived revolt in Poland, in which the Poles 
succeeded in winning some concessions from their Com- 
munist rulers. 

Then in October 1956 the Hungarians lashed out in re- 
volt. Soviet troops ruthlessly crushed the uprising. There 
have been no.satellite revolts in the five years since. 

In recent years the Communists have made efforts to im- 
prove general living standards. Though this has helped quiet 
some grumbling, Eastern economies still 
lag far behind Western Europe. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


One Communist oddity is Yugoslavia. 
Under the control of Marshal Tito since 
1945, it broke with Soviet dictator 
Stalin in 1948 and has since moved 
along its own path of independent com- 
munism. Strangely enough, many of 
the economic steps taken by Tito’s gov- 
ernment more nearly resemble Western- 
style than Communist-style measures. 
Tito has been receiving military and 
economic aid from the U.S. 

Since the death of Stalin in 1953, 
relations between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union have improved, but Tito 
has maintained his “neutralist” position. 
This summer he was host to the Bel- 
grade Conference of neutral nations at- 
tended by India’s Nehru, Indonesia’s 
Sukarno, Ghana’s Nkrumah, and others. 


Detroit Free Press 
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COUNTRY 


AFGHANISTAN 
ALBANIA 
ANDORRA 
ARGENTINA 
AUSTRALIA 
AUSTRIA 
BELGIUM 


BHUTAN 


BOLIVIA 


BULGARIA 
BURMA 

CAMBODIA 
CAMEROUN 


CANADA 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 


REPUBLIC 


Communist 


Nationalist (Taiwan) 


COLOMBIA 


CONGO REPUBLIC 


CONGO, REP. OF 


COSTA RICA 


CYPRUS 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Nations of the World 


Data derived from 1961 Britannica Book of the Year, World Almanac, 
Political Handbook of the World, Population Reference Bureau, United 
Nations, and consulates of various nations. Corrected to September 20, 1961. 


POPULATION | 
Latest est.) 


AREA 


sq. miles 


CAPITAL 


FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF 
GOVERNMENT 


King Mohammed 
Zahir Shah 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


fruits, cereals, vegetables, wool, 
skins 


UNITED 
NATIONS 





Premier 
Mehmet Shehu 


tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
dairy products 





Council General 
24 members 


tobacco, sheep raising 





Republic 


President 
Arture Frondizi 


beef and other meat products, 
wheat, maize, fruit, oil 





Federation (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzies 


wool, wheat, sugar cane, fruits, 
steel, textiles, chemicals, machinery 





Republic 


Chancellor 
Dr. Alfons Gorbach 


coal, oil, iron, timber, steel 
textiles, leather, wheat, sugar 





Constitutional 


Premier 
Theo Lefevre 


iron, steel, coal, textiles, cheme 
icals, glassware, fish, grains 





Monarchy 


Prime Minister 
Jig-me Dorji 


rice, corn, wax, cloth, musk, 
metalware 





President 
Victor Paz Estenssoro 


tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
rubber, coffee, potatoes, cacao 





President 
Joao Goulart 


coffee, cotton, rubber, wax, tea, 
meat, gold, oil, iron, steel, cement 





Premier 
Anton Yugov 


grains, tobacco, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, coal 





Premier 
U Nw 


rice, teakwood, cotton, maize, 
tobacco, oil, precious stones 





Constitutional 
ye ol. 


Premier Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk 





rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, tin, zine 





Republic 


President 
Ahmedou Ahidjo 


palm oil, groundnuts, timber, 
hides, cacao, ivory 





18,221,000 


Federation (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker 


grains, forest products, dairy prod- 
ucts, wool, fish, minerals, steel 





1,214,000 


Republic 


President 
David Dacko 


cotton, coffee, diamonds, tropical 
woods 





10,430,000 


Dominion (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Prime Minister 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike 


tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, citro- 
nella, tobacco, textiles, ceramics 





2,759,000 


496,000 


Republic 


President 
Francois Tombalbaye 


diamonds, crude oil, gold, ivory 
goods, cacao, tropical woods 





7,867,000 


286,397 


Republic 


President 
Jorge Alessandri 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iron, steel, 
coal, grains, wine, fruits 





716,000,000 


3,760,339 


Republic (Comm. 
Dictatorship) 


Premier 
Chou En-lai 


grains, sugar, cotton, raw silk, 
coal, hides, tea, metals 





10,971,000 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 


rice, tea, sugar, jute, sweet 
potatoes, minerals, chemicals 





14,485,000 


439,520 


Bogota 


Republic 


President 
Alberto Lieras Camargo 


coffee, cacao, rice, tobacco, cotton, 
rubber, light wood, minerals 





639,000 


132,000 


Brazzaville 


Republic 


President 
Fulbert Youlou 


diamonds, palm nuts and oil, 
tobacco, cacao, tropical woods 





14,446,000 


904,757 


Leopoldville 


Republic 


President 
Joseph Kasavubu 


copper, cobalt, cadmium, gold, 
silver, tin, zinc, iron, tungsten 





1,234,000 


23,421 


San Jose 


Republic 


President 
Mario Echandi 


coffee, bananas, cocoa, abaca, 
timber, tunny fish, minerals 





6,853,000 


44,206 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


Premier 
Fidel Castro 


sugar, tobacco, molasses, fruits, 
cabinet woods, gums, textiles 





Republic 


President 
Archbishop Makarios 


wheat, barley, fruits, olives 
cotton, copper concentrates, iron 





13,770,000 











Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 





President 
Antonin Novotny 





grains, beets, beer, minerals, 
munitions, textiles, glass, shoes 














ae Aue Nile), 


(Latest est 


DAHOMEY 


HEAD CF 
GOVERNMENT 


PRINCIPAL 


fruits, palm nuts oo 
cotton, cacao, coffee, woods 


UNITED 
NATIONS & 





DENMARK 


dairy products, bacon, fish, 
machinery, iron, chemicals 





DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


suger, cacce, molasses, coffee, 
rice, corn, tobacco, chemicals 





ECUADOR 


tee tig petroleum, rice, 
cereals, fruits, cacao, coment 





EL SALVADOR 


coffee, gold, sugar, balsam, corn, 
beans, rice, shoes, cement 





Si ailelay.\ 


grains, tobacco, sugar cane, coffee, 
dates, hides, skins, minerals__ 





FINLAND 4,498,000 


timber, paper, metals, textiles, 
leather, chemicals, furs, grains 





FRANCE 45,934,000 


grains, fruits, wine, perfume, iron, 
textiles, chemicals, automobiles 





GABON 422,000 


diamonds, gold, crude oil, ivory 
goods, coffee, tropical woods 


af telah tab ' i 





CERMANY 16,035,000 
East 


grains, sugar beets, potatoes, 
meat, coal, iron, steel, potash 





GERMANY $4,036,000 
West 


coal, iron, machiner Y vehicles, 
chemicals, cameras, foodstuffs 





GHANA 6,950,000 


cacao, rubber, manganese, 
gold, diamonds 





GREECE 8,436,000 


wine, leather, minerals 





GUATEMALA 3,912,000 


coffee, bananas, sugar, beans, 
corn, chicle gum, minerals 





GUINEA 3,066,000 


President 


bauxite, iron ore, bananas, 
citrus fruits, coffee, cotton 





HAITI 


President 
Francois Duvalier 


coffee, sisal, cotton, sugar, mo- 
lasses, bananas, tobacce 





HONDURAS 


President 
Ramon Villeda Morales 


benanas, hardwoods, coconuts, 
coffee, tobacco % 





HUNGARY 


Premier 
Janos Kadar 


grains, potatoes, sugar beets, 
bauxite, coal, iron, steel, oil 





ICELAND 


President 
Asgeir Asgeirsson 


toes, turnips, skins, wools 





INDIA 


Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


grains, flour, spices, tea, jute, 
textiles, coal, steel, coment 





INDONESIA 


President 
Sukarno 


oil, tin, rubber, rice, maize, soy- 
beans, palm oil, pepper, tea, fibers 





IRAN 


Premier 
Ali Amini 


cil, timber, wool, rugs, whéet, 
rice, drugs, tobacco, gums, fruits 





IRAQ 


Premier 
Abdul Karim el-Kassim 


oil, wool, skins, dates, wheat, 
barley, rice, cotton, millet 





IRELAND 


President 
Eamon de Valera 


grains, potatoes, turnips, sugar 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





ISRAEL 


Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion 


citrus fruits, wine, olives, wheat, 
minerals, textiles, avtos, tires 


Hae EEVEE aE UE it ed EE EE aE EE EE ek 





ITALY 49,615,000 


textiles, machinery, vehicles, op- 
tical goods, marble, grains, wine 





ie) Sanaey \ 3 3,343,000 


fruits, palm nuts and oil, rubber, 
cotton, cacao, coffee, woods 





JAPAN 


textiles, steel, machinery, ceramics, 
wood products, grains, fish 





JORDAN 


phosphate, potash, wool, wheat, 
flour, olive oil, soap 





KOREA 
North 


weed products, Lp eng oy 
copper, lead, coal, textiles, fish 





KOREA 
South 


grains, tobacco, ginseng, beans, 
fish, textiles, cement, minerals 





KUWAIT 


oil 





LAOS 


rice, fruits, tobacco, cotton, 
teakwood, tin 





LEBANON 

















fruits, tobacco, silk, cotton, 
olive oil 














COUNTRY 


LIBERIA 


LIBYA 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


LUXEMBOURG 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


MALAYA 
MALI 
MAURITANIA 
MEXICO 


MONACO 


MONGOLIAN 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


MOROCCO 
NEPAL 
NETHERLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND 
NICARAGUA 
NIGER 
NIGERIA 
NORWAY 
OMAN 
PAKISTAN 
PANAMA 
PARAGUAY 
PERU 
PHILIPPINES 
POLAND 
PORTUGAL 
RUMANIA 
SAN MARINO 
SAUDI ARABIA 
SENEGAL 


SIERRA LEONE 


SOMALIA 


SOUTH AFRICA 


IPOPULATION 
Latest est 


AREA 


sq.m 


FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Republic 


HEAD: OF 
GOVERNMENT 


President 
William V. $. Tubman 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
sugar, 





Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ben-Otman 


fruit, tobacco, matting, carpets, 
articles 


. leather 





Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Prince 
Franz Joseph I 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotton goods 





Grand Duchy 


Premier 
Pierre Werner 


grains, potatoes, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





Republic 


President 
Philibert Tsi 


rice, beans, vanilla, maize, sweet 
bal 





P 9 , sugar cane 





Const. Mon. (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Prime Minister 
Tunky Abdul Rahman 


tin, rubber, copra, palm and coco- 
nut oil, rice, sugar, pepper 





Republic 


President 
Modibo Keita 


palm nuts and oil, fruits, cotton, 
rubber, cacao, coffee,’ peanuts 





Republic 


President 
Mocktar Ould Daddah 


fruits, palm nuts and oil, rubber, 
cotton, cacao, coffee, woods 





Republic 


President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos 


oil, metals, corn, rice, sugar, 
wheat, sisal, textiles, handic 





Principality 


Prince Rainier Hi 


revenue comes mostly from 
tourists 





1,126,000 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Yumzhajiin Tse Den Bal 


meat, millet, rye, wheat, wool, 
leather, shoes, furs, minerals 





11,841,000 


Monarchy 


King Hassan If! 


eggs, poultry, hides, wool, beans, 
phosphate, leather, carpets 





9,318,000 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Mahendra 


jute, rice, grain, hides, wheat, 
drugs 





11,618,000 


: Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Premier 
Jan Edvard 


cereals, sugar beets, dairy prod., 
meat, ships, machinery, textiles 





2,434,000 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Keith Holyoake 


wool, meat, tallow, pelts, dairy 
products, grains, minerals, paper 





1,535,000 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


President 
Luis Somoza 


fruits, sugar cane, coffee, banan- 
a’, cotton, sysame, mahogany 





Republic 


President 
Hamani Diori 


fruits, palm nuts and oil, rubber, 
cotton, cacao, coffee, woods 





Republic 


Prime Minister Abubukar 
Tafawa Balewa 


tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton 
lint, cacao, hides and skins 





y 


Premier 
Einar Gerhardsen 


timber, fish, metals, grains, furs, 
metal work, machinery, paper 





Sultanate 


Sultan 
Sayyid tbn Taymur 


dates, fruits, pearls 





Republic (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


President Mohammed 
Ayub Khan 


jute, cotton, wool, wheat, rice, 
fruits, tea, suger, minerals 





1,084,000 


Republic 


President 
Roberto F. Chiari 


bananas, pineapples, cacao, 
obaca, rice, shrimp, mahogany 





1,816,000 


President 
Gen. Alfredo Stroessner 


corn, cotton, beans, peanuts, citrus 
fruits, meat, hides, timber 





President 
Manvel Prado 


cotton, sugar, wheat, rice, pota- 
toes, vanadium, copper, oll 





28,696,000 


Republic 


President 
Carlos Garcia 


rice, hemp, sugar, corn, fruits, 
copra, minerals, forest products 





30,578,000 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Sec., Communist Party 
Wladyslaw Gomulka 


grains, potatoes, ham, salts, coal, 
iron, steel, textiles, chemical 








9,217,000 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


Premier Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar 


grains, wine, olive oil, cork, tuna, 
sardines, anchovies 





18,736,000 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Gheorghe Georghiu-Dej 


wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
wine, fruit, oil, flour 





15,000 


Republic 


Two regents appointed 
" iets Gale 


wine, meat, building stone 





6,036,000 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King Saud 


dates, wheat, bar ley, oil, fruit, 
hides, wool, gum 





2,665,000 


Republic 


President Leopold 
Sedar-Senghor 


fruits, palm nuts and oil, rubber, 
cotten, cacao, coffee, woods 





Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Milton Margar 


iron ore, hides, rice 





Republic 


President 
Aden Abdullah Osman 


incense, bananas, oil, gum, hides, 
kapok, resin, ivory 











Republic 








Prime Minister 
Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd 





gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin, 
cotton, corn, wheat, wool, sugar 














SPAIN 


Gen. Francisco Franco 
(one-man control) 


wine, grains, olives, fruits, onions, 
textiles, minerals, avtes, cork 





SUDAN 


Premier 
Gen. Ibrahim Abboud 


cotton, gum arabic, millet, sesame, 
nuts, dates, hides, mahogany 





SWEDEN 


Premier 
Osten Unden 


timber, pulp, paper, rayon, steel, 
machinery, textiles, iron ore 





SWITZERLAND 


National Council 


Friedrich Wahlen, Pres. 


dairy products, wine, meat, 
watches, silk, cottons, 





TANGANYIKA 


s 196! 


Chief Minister 
Julius Nyerere 


sisal, cotton, coffee, hides, 
diamonds, lead 





THAILAND 
(Siam) 


Prime Minister 
Sarit Thanarat 


rice, rubber, coconuts, tobacco, 
pepper, cotton, tin, teak 





sieleie) 


1,457,000 


President 
Sylvanus Olympio 


cacao, copra, coffee, palm 
kernels, groundnuts 





TUNISIA 


4,072,000 


Republic 


President 
Habib Bourguiba 


wheat, barley, oats, olives, fruit, 
cork, lead, iron, zinc 





TURKEY 


28,396,000 296,500 


Republic 


Provisional Pres, 
Cemal Gursel 


tobacco, cereals, olive oil, wool, 
silk, fruits, steel, arms, shoes 





. UNION OF SOVIET 


8,599,766 


Communist 
Dictatorship 


Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev 


wheat, timber, cereals, coal, iron, 
steel, gold, oil, machinery, arms 


SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 





458,432 
Eg. 386,198 
Sy. 72,234 


Eg.: cotton, fruit, minerals 


UNITED ARAB REP 
Sy.: cotton, grains, textiles 


(Egypt-Syria) 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(Britain) 


President 
mon Gamal Abdel Nasser 





coal, food products, whiskey, ale, 
ships, textiles, autos, chemicals 


automobiles, rolling stock, steel, 
oil, coal, cotton, textiles, grains 


palm nuts, fruits 


meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, textiles, wines 


Constitutional 


Prime Minister 
4,279 Monarchy Harold Macmillan 





President 
John Kennedy 


President 
Maurice Yameogo 


National Council 
Eduardo Victor Haedo 


Supreme Pontiff 
John XXII 


President 
Romulo Betencourt 


President 
Ho Chi Minh 


UNITED STATES 3,615,210 Republic 





UPPER VOLTA Republic 


URUGUAY 





jab tt] be] dt | te ela 


Republic 


Ecclesiastical 
State 


Republic 


Republic (Comm. 
Dictatorship) 


72,172 





VATICAN CITY 0.17 





oil, coffee, sugar, cacao, rubber, 
beans, steel, chemicals, glass 


rice, coal, tin, iron, tungsten, man- 
ganese, textiles, glass, cement 


VENEZUELA Caracas 





VIET NAM 
North 


VIET NAM 
South 


16,217,000 Hanoi 





President 
Ngo Dinh Diem 


Absolute King 
Monarchy Ahmed Hamid al-Din 


Republic (Comm. 
Dictatorship) 


Republic rice, rubber, coffee, tea, sugar 


Saigon 





coffee, dates, hides, precious 
YEMEN 75,000 | «ona stones 


Belgrade 





Lfef et 


wheat, barley, rye, oats, meat, 


90,766 timber, copper, coal, iron, steel 


YUGOSLAVIA 18,878,000 























President 
Marshal (Josip Broz) Tite 


Religions of the World 


Estimated Membership of the Principal Religions of the World (to nearest thousand) 


Europe 


480,080,000 
(241,030,000) | 
(126,602,000) 
(112,448,000) 
Jewish 5,663,000 635,000 3,446,000 
Moslem 36,000 354,000 12,802,000 
Zoroastrian _ _ — | 
Shinto 
Taoist 
Confucian 
Suddhist 
Hindu 
Primitive 
Others and None 69,356,000 
Grand Total 259,575,000 


Souree: Britannica Book of the Year 1961 











Total 


888,803,000 
(537,533,000) 
(137,137,000) 
(214,133,000) 

12,336,000 
430,326,000 
140,000 
50,500,000 
50,053,000 

300,291,000 

151,810,000 

332,472,000 

121,150,000 

524,334,000 

2,862,214,000 


| Australasia* 


11,304,000 
(2,867,000) 
(75,000) 
(8,362,000) 
1,972,000 551,000 69,000 
328,238,000 | 88,791,000 105,000 
140,000 ~ sat 
50,500,000 = nm 
50,000,000 1,000 | 8,000 
300,000,000 8,000 | 52,000 
151,500,000 
331,389,000 
45,000,000 
326,829,000 | 41,783,000 3,477,000 
1,632,844,000 | 241,607,000 15,226,000 


*Includes Australia, New Zealand, and Oceania 
tincludes Roman Catholics in Central America and the West Indies 


Africa 


34,836,000 
(22,855,000) 
(4,870,000) 
(7,111,000) 


Asia 


47,276,000 
(35,419,000) 
(2,569,000) 
(9,288,000) 


S. America 


131,131,000 
(128,488,000) 
(41,000) 
(2,602,000) 


Religions N. America 


184,176,000 
(106,874,000)+¢ 
(2,980,000) 
(74,322,000) 





Total Christianity 
Roman Catholic 
Eastern Orthodox 
Protestant 





17,000 
95,000 50,000 
135,000 10,000 
306,000 ~ 
1,000,000 
2,513,000 
136,186,000 


15,000 12,000 
86,000 
165,000 
28,000 


50,000 


112,000 
100,000 


637,000 
= 75,000,000 

80,376,000 

576,776,000 
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Your Key to Understanding 


Cold War Alliances 


R centuries nations have banded 

together to protect themselves 
against potential aggressors. Such dip- 
lomatic maneuvering plays as impor- 
tant a role as ever on today’s interna- 
tional stages. The preservation of 
peace or an outbreak of war may de- 
pend on the strength or weakness of 
one or another alliance. Thus, a knowl- 
edge of important alliances is basic to 
an understanding of international 
affairs. 


NATO 

By 1948, just three years after the 
end of World War II, the Soviet 
Union controlled all of Eastern Eu- 
rope with the exception of Greece 
and Turkey. The United States, Can- 
ada, and Iteland, plus nine nations 
in Western Europe—Belgium, Britain, 
Denmark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Portu- 
gal—met the threat of further Soviet 
expansion by forming the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
in 1949. Greece and Turkey joined 
NATO in 1952, West Germany in 
1955. 

Membefs agreed that an attack on 
one would be considered an attack 
on all. 

In the 1950's, as the danger of a 
Soviet military drive into Western 
Europe seemed to ease, many Euro- 
peans «yeaa eines stress 
economic Be ®oopera- 
tion. With: xy he ‘the Berlin 
issue this 9 ae  however-(see p. 9), 
the NAT Sad have put new 
emphasis on thé pact a$ their chief 
prop against direct <— aggression 
in Europe. 


na fligee 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Turkey 
United States 
West Germany 


Belgium 
Britain 
Canada 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Iceland 
Italy 


WARSAW PACT 

The Communist world’s counter- 
part to NATO was the Warsaw Pact. 
Signed in 1955 in Warsaw (capital of 
Poland), it is a mutual defense agree- 
ment among the Soviet Union and 
the Communist-governed lands of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Ru- 
mania. 


Warsaw Pact Members 
Hungary 
Poland 
Rumania 
Soviet Union 


Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 


SEATO 

The Communists, checked by NATO 
in Europe, eyed Southeast Asia for 
new conquests in the early 1950's. 
Communist guerrillas spread terror in 
rubber-rich Malaya. 

The Chinese Communists, in 1951, 
took over Tibet and later put pres- 
sure on Burma and Laos. In 1954 
Communists took po i 
Nam after 
colonial 1 


prec iam 
Pakistan, the - Thailand, 
Britain, angh FraaGe- 9) form the 
Southeast Asia. 1 eaty anization 
(SEATO) in A 
In case of ag Ssion its members 
are “to consult to agree” on measures 
to be taken for common defense. 
Three other Southeast Asian nations, 
South Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos, 
are under SEATO protection, though 
they are not members of the pact. 


SEATO Members 

Pakistan 
Philippines 
Thailand 
United States 


Australia 
Britain 
France 


New Zealand 


CENTO 


In the early 1950's the Soviet Union 
began making threatening moves 
aimed at the oil-rich lands of the Mid- 
dle East: To prevent Communist ex- 
pansion into the region, Britain, Iran, 
Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey set up in 
1955 a mutual defense pact called 
the Middle East Treaty Organization 
(METO)—also known as the Baghdad 
Pact. 

METO linked with NATO mem- 
bers to the west and SEATO members 
to the east to form a barrier of anti- 
Communist nations around much of 
the Communist bloc. 

In 1958, however, a hole was 
ripped open in this barrier. Iraq, 
whose capital, Baghdad, had been 
METO headquarters, left the alliance 
after a revolution that put a “neutral- 
ist” regime in power. METO moved 
its headquarters to Turkey and be- 
came known as the Central Treaty 
Organization (CENTO). 


The U. S. is not a CENTO mem- 
ber, but cooperates with CENTO in 
matters of defense. CENTO nations 
also cooperate in efforts to raise edu- 
cational and economic standards. 


CENTO Members 
Britain Pakistan 
Iran Turkey 


RIO Pact 


In 1947 the United States and the 
20 republics of Latin America signed 
the Inter-American Treaty of Recip- 
rocal Assistance—better known as the 
Rio Pact. Member nations pledged to 
aid any Rio Pact member should 
there be an armed attack against it. 

In recent years the scope of Inter- 
American defense has broadened to 
include collective resistance to Com- 
munist penetration from abroad into 


‘Latin America. The Rio Pact has thus 


become an extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine of 1823, in which VU. S. 
President James Monroe warned Eu- 
ropean leaders not to interfere in the 
affairs of the nations of the Western 
hemisphere. 
Rio Pact Members 

Argentina Haiti 

Bolivia Honduras 

Brazil Mexico 

Chile Nicaragua 

Colombia Panama 

Costa Rica Paraguay 

Cuba Peru 

Dominican Republic _—_ United States 

Ecuador Uruguay 

El Salvador Venezuela 

Guatemala 


ANZUS 


In 1951 the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand signed a 
treaty in which they pledged to act 
to meet common danger should any 
ANZUS nation be attacked in the Pa- 
cific area. (ANZUS gets its name from 
“A” for Australia, “NZ” for New 
Zealand, and “US” for United States. ) 


ANZUS Members 

Australia New Zealand U. S. 

N addition to these multi-nation 

pacts, the U, S. has also signed .ep- 
arate treaties with some of its allies— 
such as the Philippines, Japan, South 
Korea, and Taiwan. These treaties 
provide for U. S. aid in the event of 
an attack on these nations. 

Communist nations, too, have simi- 
lar treaties among themselves. 
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the 


United Nations 


HE United Nations means many 

things to many people. To much 
of the world its shimmering glass sky- 
scraper and modern buildings in New 
York stand as symbols of hope that 
disputes among nations may be settled 
peacefully. 

To the million Arabs jamming refu- 
gee camps in the Middle East, U. N. 
food packages represent the difference 
between starvation and life. 

To a farmer in a dusty village in 
India, a U. N. agricultural expert on 
crop rotation represents the difference 
between stagnation and progress. 

To an ill child in Africa, U.N.-sup- 
plied drugs represent the difference 
between sickness and health, 

Preserving peace, raising living stand- 
ards, fighting illiteracy, protecting hu- 
man rights, promoting educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural cooperation among 
nations—these have all become a part 
of the U. N.’s global job. 

The U. N.’s foundation was laid in 
1943, when World War II was at its 
height. The UV. S., Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and Nationalist Ghina—allied in 
the fight against Germany and Japan— 
pledged to remain united after the war 
in an “international organization based 
on the principle of the sovereign equal- 
ity of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states large 
and small.” 

In June 1945, representatives from 
48 nations (plus delegates from the 
Soviet regions of Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine) met in San Francisco to draft 
a charter for the U. N. That conference 
drew up the framework in which the 
U.N. has since operated. 

In the 16 years since, the U. N. has 
built its magnificent headquarters in 
New York, expanded its membership to 
99 nations, and become a potent world 
forum. It has known triumphs, such as 
restoring peace on the Israeli-Arab bor- 
ders. And it has known failure, such as 
not being allowed by the Hungarian 
Communist government to send repre- 
sentatives to Hungary after the Soviets 
crushed an anti-Communist rebellion 
there in 1956. 

But through both triumph and fail- 
ure the U. N. has remained a champion 
of peace and progress. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Last month the 1961 General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations opened in 
New York. The Assembly meets at least 
once a year, but it may hold special or 
emergency sessions when the need 
arises. This summer the General Assem- 
bly held a special session to discuss an 
armed flare-up between France and 
Tunisia (both U. N. members) over 
Bizerte—a French-held naval and air 
base on Tunisian territory. 

The Assembly, however, is not a 
legislative body in the sense of the 
United States Congress or the British 
Parliament. The Assembly is an open 
forum for discussing world problems. 
Each nation, whether it be Cyprus, 
with a population of only 585,000, or 
India, with a population of 440,000,000, 
has one vote. 

Since the U. N. is not a world gover- 
ment, but an association of sovereign 
nations, the Assembly cannot pass laws 
binding on all nations or their citizens. 
It can only make recommendations for 
action either by the Security Council 
(discussed below) or by member na- 
tions. General Assembly recommenda- 
tions are sometimes ignored by the 
countries involved. The Union of South 
Africa, for instance, has repeatedly ig- 
nored demands by the Assembly to 
place South-West Africa under U. N. 
trusteeship. 

Decision on substantive (important) 
issues in the Assembly are made by a 
two-thirds majority; on procedural 
issues (matters of routine procedure), 
by a simple majority. No nation has the 
right of veto in the Assembly. The As- 
sembly elects its own president annual- 
ly. This year the president is Mongli 
Slim of Tunisia. — 

In the 16 years of the U. N.’s exist- 
ence, the General Assembly has grown 
gradually in authority and influence. It 
is now considered by many observers 
to be the most important organ of the 
UL.N. 

After the North Korean Communists 
attacked the Republic of Korea in the 
summer of 1950, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution, proposed by the 
U. S., called “Uniting for Peace.” This 
resolution empowered the Assembly to 
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deal with any breach of peace by an 
aggressor nation if the Security Council 
should fail to take action because of a 
veto by any of its permanent members. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council is, in theory, 
the most powerful organ in the U. N. 
But in practice it has lost much of its 
importance—because of the abuse of the 
veto power by the Soviet Union. 

Under the U. N. Charter, the Secu- 
rity Council is empowered;' (1) to settle 
disputes among nations by persuasion, 
mediation, or other means; (2) to use 
all powers at its command, including 
force, to punish aggressors and prevent 
the spread of war. It can call on any 
member nation to contribute armed 
forces for this purpose. 

The Security Council is in session the 
year around. This Council consists of 
eleven members. Of these, five are 
permanent members—Britain, China, 
France, Russia, and the United States 
(the “Big Five” Allies of World War 
II). The other six members are elected 
for two-year terms by the General As- 
sembly. Each member presides over the 
Council for one month in alphabetical 
rotation. 

The permanent seat assigned to 
China has been held since 1945 by the 
Nationalist government. Since the Chi- 
nese Communists seized the China 
mainland and drove the Nationalists to 
Taiwan in 1949 (see p. 16), there has 
been a continuous protest by some na- 
tions that Red China is entitled to the 
Chinese seat. The U. S. has insisted that 
Nationalist China, our ally in World 
War II, keep China’s seat because Red 
China has flouted the U. N. on many 
occasions—in fact, fighting against U. N, 
troops in the Korean War of 1950-1953. 

Some critics claim that voting rules 
in the Security Council prevent the 
Council from taking effective action. 
On procedural matters, the rules pro- 
vide that decisions may be made by a 
majority of seven members—any seven 
—whether they are members of the Big 
Five or not. On substantive matters, 
however, the majority of seven must in- 
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clude the votes of all five permanent 
members, Thus any of the “Big Five” 
can veto action on a substantive matter. 
This veto power, exercised by Soviet 
Russia 95 out of the 102 times in which 
the veto has been used to date, has 
been the Council’s chief source of weak- 
ness. 


THE SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat is the working force 
of the United Nations. It is composed 
of a Secretary General (appointed by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council), 
and an international staff. 

The Secretary General is the chief 
administrative officer of the U. N. Since 
1953 the Secretary General has been 
Dag Hammarskjold of Sweden. Two 
weeks ago Mr. Hammarskjold was 
killed in a plane crash in Africa while 
on a U. N. mission to stop fighting 
which had broken out between U. N. 
forces in the Congo and troops from 
Katanga province. As we went to press 
no successor to Mr, Hammarskjold had 
been named. 

Six principal departments, each head- 
ed by an Assistant Secretary General, 
make up the Secretariat. The 4,500 
men and women who work for the 
Secretariat are international civil serv- 
ants. The U. N. Charter requires that 
“in the performance of their duties, the 
Secretary General and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from 
any government or from any other au- 
thority external to the organization.” 

In 1960, Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
demanded that the Secretary General’s 
post be abolished and that a three-man 
committee (or “troika”) be set up in its 
place. This committee would include a 
representative from the Communist, 
Western, and neutral blocs—each with 
a veto power over the others. The U. S. 
and other nations have attacked this 
plan as a Soviet attempt to destroy the 
U. N. by making it incapable of action 
in any crisis. The Soviets, meanwhile, 
had refused to work with Mr. Hammar- 
skjold. They claimed his actions, espe- 
cially in the Congo, had been pro-West- 
ern. Mr. Hammarskjold denied this, 
saying that the U. N. has worked only 
to maintain peace and order. 


WORLD COURT 


The International Court of Justice, 
popularly called the World Court, is the 
main judicial body of the United Na- 
tions. The World Court is designed to 
settle legal disputes which may arise 
among nations, not individuals. 

The World Court may deal with 
issues involving boundary adjustments; 
the interpretations of treaties; any ques- 
tion of international law; and violations 
of international obligations. But it does 
not automatically pass on disputed cases 


unless the nations concerned agree to 
refer them to the Court. 

The Court consists of 15 judges, 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, voting independ- 
ently. The candidates who receive a 
majority in both bodies are elected. The 
judges serve for a term of nine years. 
All questions are decided by a majority 
of judges presenf* The Court meets in 
The Hague in the Netherlands. 


OTHER U. N. ORGANS 


> The Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC). Purpose: to promote the wel- 
fare and. improve living conditions of 
peoples throughout the world. ECOSOC 
studies economic, social, cultural, health, 
and related matters, and makes recommen- 
dations to the General Assembly or to indi- 
vidual nations. ECOSOC is composed of 
18 members of the U. N. elected by the 
General Assembly for three-year terms. 

>» The Trusteeship Council is one U. N. 
body rapidly working itself out of a job. 
Its purpose: to protect the interests of in- 
habitants of non-self-governing territories 
and to lead them to self-government or 
independence. This applies to: (1) terri- 
tories taken from enemy nations in World 
War I (the League of Nations mandates); 
(2) territories taken from enemy nations in 
World War II; and (8) other territories 
voluntarily placed under’ the Trusteeship 
system. A few years ago there were 11 
trust territories with a population of about 
20,000,000. Now there are six left. 

> International Labor Organization (ILO). 
Established April 11, 1919, under provi- 
sions of the Versailles Treaty following 
World War I. Became affiliated with U. N. 
in 1946. Purposes: to improve through in- 
ternational action, the labor conditions and 
living standards in all countries. Headquar- 
ters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

> Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO). Purpose: to raise the levels of nu- 
trition and the standards of living of: the 
people of all countries. Headquarters: 
Rome, Italy. 
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> International Finance Corporation (IFC) 
Purpose: to promote the growth of private 
enterprises, particularly in underdeveloped 
countries. Headquarters: Washington, D, C. 
> International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). Purpose: to assist in developing 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes: 
Headquarters: Vienna, Austria. 

> United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
Purpose: to foster understanding among 
nations through education, science, and 
culture, and to further universal respect 
for the rule of law, and for human rights. 
Headquarters: Paris. 

> World Health Organization (WHO). Pur- 
pose: to help all peoples to attain the high- 
est possible level of health. Headquarters: 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

> International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank). Purpose: 
to lend money to member nations for re- 
construction and development of indus- 
tries. Headquarters: Washington, D. C. 

> International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund). Purposes: to promote international 
monetary cooperation and assist nations to 
“stabilize” their currencies. Headquarters: 
Washington, D. C. 

> International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO). Purpose: to study problems of in- 
ternational civil aviation and to establish 
world wide standards and regulations for 
air travel. Headquarters: Montreal, Canada. 
> Universal Postal Union (UPU). Pur- 
pose: to set rules for the efficient exchange 
of mail among nations. Headquarters: 
Bern, Switzerland. 

» International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU). Purpose: to regulate international 
radio, telegraph, and telephone services. 
Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

> World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO). Purpose: to set up and maintain 
systems for exchange of scientific weather 
information. Headquarters: Geneva. 

> Inter-Governmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization (IMCO). Purpose: to pro- 
mote cooperation among nations in techni- 
cal problems of international shipping. 
Headquarters: London, England. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
angen Sahay Sma 


Estimated U.S. Contributions: $131,630,162" 


Chief U.N. Expenses 
United Nations (Operational) 
United Nations Emergency Force 
Specialized Agencies 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
World Health Organization 
UN. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 
International Labor Organization 
Special Voluntary Programs 
U.N. Aid Program for Palestine —e 
in the Near East 


U.N. tee ga of Technical Assistance and 


Special Fund 
U.N. Children’s Fund 
“Does not include 


er Capita Cost: 71 cents 


Per Cont 
Estimated Per PerCentU.S. Soviet 
U.S. Capita Contribution —— 
Contributions Cost 


of Total of T 

$22,332,810 12¢ 32.51 13 
7,915,519 4¢ 41.66 
2¢ 32.51 
3¢ 31.71 


4,676,765 3¢ 
2,448,967 1¢ 


31.46 
25.00 
23,000,000 12¢ 


3.13** 
2.45** 


35,500,000 19¢ 
12,000,000 7¢ 


40.00 
46.00 


reuienatoly $50,000,000 for the U.N.‘s. 1961 expenses in maintaining troops in 





Wide World 


U. S. rocket pioneer Robt. Goddard, 1926 


ARTHBOUND throughout most of 

his history, man has always dreamed 
of soaring into the heavens. In the 16th 
century, English writer Francis God- 
win wrote of an adventurer flown to 
the moon by swans. A century later 
French poet and soldier Cyrano de 
Bergerac described a spaceship pow- 
ered by sunlight—and equipped with 
a sail, just in case. 

Men read these works of fiction:and 
had a good laugh. In this century, 
however, man really learned to build 
a machine that would fly in the air. 
In time, airplanes took passengers and 
nilots a dozen or more miles above the 
ground and sped them through the 
skies at hundreds of miles an hour. 

But around these travelers lay still 
countless billions of miles of mysterious 
space—a challenge to ingenuity, a whet- 
stone to imagination. One man, an 
American, quietly accepted the chal- 
lenge. In 1926 Robert Goddard, a phys- 
icist of Clark University, Massachusetts, 
launched the first liquid-fueled rocket. 
It soared 200 feet and laid the ground- 
work for further research. Dr. Goddard 
tried again and again to interest the 
U. S. government in developing rock- 
ets, but it turned a deaf ear—until the 
German development of rockets (based 
on Dr. Goddard's patents) almost 
changed the course of World War II. 

Then, on a balmy day in October 
1957, came news that electrified the 
world and signaled the beginning of 
a new age—the age of space. The Soviet 
Union blasted a 184-pound satellite, 
Sputnik I, into orbit around Earth. 
All around the globe people peered 
skyward to spot the evidence of man’s 
spectacular leap into outer space. The 
beep-beep of its transmitter was heard 
at listening stations around the world. 

Since that fateful October day both 
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Space 


the United States and the Soviet Union 
have recorded one spectacular space 
triumph after another. Here are some 
of the highlights of man’s penetration 
into space: 


1957 


>» November—A dog, the first living crea- 
ture to orbit the earth, was a passenger 
in the Soviet Union’s Sputnik II. 


1958 


> January—The U. S. launched its first 
satellite, Explorer I. Information relayed 
from 11 pounds of equipment packed into 
the 30.8-pound Explorer revealed vast 
areas of electrically charged particles (called 
the Van Allen belt, after Dr. James Van 
Allen, a U. S. scientist who discovered 
the radioactive fields) in outer space. 


> March—Vanguard I, with a solar battery- 
powered radio, hurled into orbit by U. S. 
Expected to circle the earth at least 200 
years, it has relayed data on radiation 
belts and magnetic fields in space. 


> December—U. S. satellite relays record- 
ing of voice from outer space. 


1959 


> January—Soviets launch satellite, Lunik 
I. Misses moon, goes into sun orbit. 


> March—U, S. launches Pioneer IV into 
sun orbit. Expected to stay in orbit mil- 
lions of years. 


>» September—Soviets score direct hit on 
moon with Lunik II. 


> October—Soviet’s Lunik III relays pho- 
tos of far side of moon, the side never be- 
fore seen by man. 


1960 


> March—Pioneer V, sun satellite of U. S., 
transmits information back to earth from 
22,500,000 miles out in space. 

> April—U. S. 


launches Tiros I. Satellite 


NASA 
Astronaut Virgil Grissom enters capsule 


transmits weather information to earth, 
forecasts world meteorological information 
system, due perhaps within a decade. 


> May—U. S. launched Midas II, equipped 
with infra-red sensors and equipment able 
to detect and report heat radiation gener- 
ated by missile exhausts, thus giving imme- 
diate notice of missile launching. 


» August—U. S. launches Echo I, a com- 
munications relay satellite. (Similar Echos 
may signal world-wide radio, television and 
telephone communications systems within 
next 10 years. ) 


>» August—U. S. launches Discoverer XIII, 
recovers capsule as it drops from space on 
predetermined signal. Marks man’s first 
recovery of objects from space. 


1961 


> January—U. S. launches Samos II, so- 
called “spy in the sky” reconnaissance sat- 
ellite. Cameras in Samos able to relay pic- 
tures back to earth. 


>» April—Soviets claim they orbit history’s 
first space traveler (Major Yuri Gagarin) 
once around the earth. 


> May—U. S. rockets its first spaceman 
(Commander Alan Shepard) on 300-mile 
sub-orbital flight. 


> July—U. S. repeats sub-orbital feat by 
blasting its second spaceman (Captain Vir- 
gil Grissom) into “wild blue yonder.” 

>» August—Soviets report launching their 
second space traveler (Major Gherman 


Titov) on 17-orbit, 25-hour ride around 
the earth, 


And this is just the beginning. Scien- 
tists in the U. S. and the Soviet Union 
are now working out plans for landing 
manned stations on the moon within a 
few years. Grounded “earthlings” may 
also see a permanent space station “an- 
chored” in the skies before too long. 

After that? Not even the sky’s the 
limit any more. 





“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have any ideas you’d 
like to share with others through this 
column — or special questions about 
your appearance you’d like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Q. How can I tell what I should 
weigh? I’m confused because the figures 
on height and weight charts vary so. 


A. A recent issue of the American 
Medical Association’s publication, To- 
day's Health, suggests this test to help 
determine your proper weight. Sub- 
tract the inches in your waist measure 
from the inches in your height. If the 
result is 35 inches, or fewer, it’s time to 
think about dieting. Remember, before 
starting on any diet, check with your 
doctor first. 


Q. I've got buck teeth and my den- 
tist tells me I should wear braces for at 
least two or three years to straighten 
them out. Some of my friends say wear- 
ing braces will be a real hazard when it 
comes to playing football (my favorite 
sport). They also point out that while 
I'm nothing much to look at now, 
braces will make my appearance even 
worse. Should I give up the whole idea 
and let my teeth stay as they are? 


A. First of all, you should make up 
your mind to listen to your dentist, and 
not your friends, when the subject un- 
der discussion happens to be teeth. Ask 
his advice about playing football while 
wearing braces. Secondly, don’t think 
of wearing braces as a two- or three- 
year ordeal, but rather as a long term 
investment in straighter, stronger teeth 
and a better appearance. If your friends 
are real friends, they'll appreciate this 
fact, too. 
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Q. I’ve developed ugly, painful 
lumps on the backs of my heels since I 
started wearing pumps. What can be 
done for these “heel bumps”? 


A. Get rid of your badly-fitting 
pumps or the bumps will never go 
away. They're caused by shoes that fit 
too loosely and slip up and down when 
you walk. When buying pumps, make 
sure they fit your heels closely (but 
not too tightly)—and keep the backs of 
your shoes from breaking down and 
loosening by using a shoe horn when 
you put them on. In the meantime, re- 
lieve the discomfort of heel bumps by 
protecting them with soft padding and 
treating them with hot packs. 

Qo ° 


Who’s counting? . . . (Calories, we 
mean.) Maybe you are. If so, did you 
know that it takes approximately 75 
calories per hour to lie quietly awake 
in bed or drive an automobile; 400 
calories to do an hour’s bowling; 250 
to carry you around the dance floor for 
an hour; 200 to do an hour’s household 
chores; and 800 to 1000 to run for an 
hour? Warning: Eating uses up only 25 
calories per hour! Just eating 100 more 
calories than:you need daily can add 
10 pounds to your frame in a year. It 
works in reverse, too. Subtract 100 a 
day, lose 10 a year. 





Tony and Ron won $5,000 scholarships-and so can you! 


Enter the 1962 Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild model car-building competition 


Easy to enter —and lots of fun! You can dream up and build the car 
of your choice. And you'll be competing against boys in your 
- Own age group. 

Free booklet, with car-building instructions and simple rules, is 
yours when you send in your name. You'll also receive regular 
editions of the Craftsman’s Guild newspaper, jam-packed with 
tips on how to build a winner. 

Don't wait! Send the coupon today and you may become the win- 
ner_of a $5,000 scholarship to the university of your choice. 


AWARDS TOTALING $117,000 


2-$5,000 2-$4,000 2-$3,000 2-$2,000 10—$1,000 
scholarships scholarships scholarships scho arships scholarships 
PLUS 1,060 regional and state awards valued at $79,000 


THIS COUPON MAY MEAN A COLLEGE EDUCATION TO YOU—SEND IT TODAY 





Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Dept. S-1, Warren Michigan 


Please enroll me in your 1962 Model CarCom- IMPORTANT: Only boys 
petition. Send me the free instruction booklet, 0 in the following 


“Designing and Building a Model Car,” es. To ee ses 


were born below. 


Junior 
Division 


1946 [J 
1947 O 
1948 ( 
1949 9 





Division 
1941 1 
1942 [J 
1943 (J 
1944 [) 


NAME. 
(Print) ‘First Middle Initial 


18-year-old Ronaid Will of Hobart, 


15-year-old Anthony Simone of 
Providence, R.1., won a $5,000 uni- 
versity scholarship in the Junior 
Division with this silver sports car 
hardtop with a clear plastic top. 


Indiana, shows the convertible 
sports car that earned him a $5,000 
schoiarship to the university of 
his choice in the Senior Division. 


ADDRESS 
(Print) 


eee ee#ee#eseee?e?€e#* 


CITY & ZONE. 
(Print) 





APPROVED BY THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL CONTESTS AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 





2. Engage in a 
3. Northeast (abbr.). 


Asia’s Red Giant 


By Mike Davis, Walnut Grove School, Walnut Grove, Mo. 
* Starred words refer to Communist China, and Chinese territory 
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. China has more of these than any 
other nation. 

. Nationalist-held island 110 miles from 
Chinese mainland. 

. Found on peas. 

;, ___ Tse-tung, top Chinese Red. 
. To find this, look at your leg. 

. Birds call it home. 

Ge ed of the Sixth Happiness, 
motion picture about China. 

. Road _____. Hong Kong will be 
Bing Crosby’s and Bob Hope’s next 
movie. 

. Horsepower (abbr.). 

pular winter sport. 


. This metal is produced in abundance 
in China. 


5. Important mineral found in Sinkiang. 


su, port in South Korea. 


28. Mainstay of Chinese diet. 
29. Opposite of beautiful. 


Kong, British-held island 
off coast of China. 


5. Second part of 31 across. 


. Before noon (abbr.). 
. Spanish for river. 


2. Opposite of beginning. 
3. Second of the original 13 states 


(abbr 

. Scold, 

“A pint’s a —_ 
around” (abbr.). 


the world 


7. Commissioned officer of a grade be- 


(abbr.). 


low captain 


8. Cooling device. 


: __. one, purl two,” 
. Period of time from Ash Wedne »sday 
to Easter. 


52. Propel a boat with oars. 
54. You have one on each side of your 


head. 

. Sir ____. Scott, author of Ivanhoe. 
. Communist-held island off Chinese 
coast 


. Name given their capital by Commu- 


nist Chinese. 


. Not closed. 
. Author of The Pit and the Pendulum. 
‘ “ed (abbr. ). 


» you are. 


, aver form of John. 
. Troubles. 
. Group of inhabitants of country united 


under single independent government. 


. North-northeast (abbr.). 


. Found in a skeleton. 


En-lai, Red China’s Premier. 


. It’s over us all. 

. Spasm of a facial muscle. 

. A sow is a female 

. Seventh tone of musical seal. 

. Lines (abbr.). 

. City in E. China. 

. Coordinating particle giving a choice. 
. Nothing. 

. Large desert in China. 

. Kind of seaweed. 

. Ontario (abbr.). 

. This state entered the Union at the 


same time South Dakota did (abbr.). 


. City in S. China. 

. Homo sapiens. 
8. Pagan god of woods and fields. 
5. Female child. 

. Flowerless, seedless plant. 

. Little child. 

. Last three letters of Red Chinese 


Premier’s name. 


3. You and I. 
. Each (abbr.). 
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© Your Key to Understanding 


Words in the News 


aggression—An unprovoked attack by the 
forces of one country on another. 

autonomy—Self-government; a nation’s 
control of its own affairs. 

Benelux—Economic union of Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 

bloc—(1) Combination of countries pursu- 
ing the same policy; for example, the 
Soviet bloc (Russia and her satellites). 
(2) A group of legislators working to 
achieve a common goal (the “farm bloc” 
in Congress). 

capitalism—Economic system practiced by 
U. S. and most of Western world. Based 
on private investment in privately-owned 
businesses and at investor's own risk, 
production for profit, free competition 
among individuals and corporations in 
buying, selling. 

communism—Economic and political sys- 
tem in which means of production and 
distribution of goods are owned and 
operated by government. Established in 
Soviet Russia in 1917. In practice, com- 
munism is marked by dictatorship of 
highly organized party, secret police, 
destruction of civil liberties, imperialis- 
tic aggression. 

coup detat—A sudden, forcible seizure of 
a government. 

de facto—Latin for in fact. Frequently used 
to describe the government actually in 
control of a country (usually through 
force) though not diplomatically “recog- 
nized” as a lawful government by other 
countries. 

imperialism—A policy which aims at en- 
larging the power and rule of a nation 
by acquiring territory or economic con- 
trol outside its borders. 

junta—A council (Spanish); also a small 
group of military leaders who seize 
power in a country. 

leftist (or left-wing)—Applied broadly to 
political liberals, radicals, socialists, and 
Communists. Term originated in Euro- 
pean legislatures in which conservatives 
occupied seats on the right side of the 
chamber; liberals, the left. 

nationalization—The taking over by a 
national government of property or 
enterprises from private ownership. 

parliamentary system—System of govern- 
ment where executive branch is re- 
sponsible to the legislative branch as in 
Britain. 

party line—The policy laid down by Com- 
munist leaders in Russia as orders to 
Communists everywhere. 

premier—A prime minister or the head of 
a cabinet. 

puppet government—A government whose 
policies are dictated by another more 
powerful state. 

purge—In Communist nations, the elimina- 
tion of party members accused of dis- 
loyalty or holding “wrong” ideas. 

recognition—Formal acknowledgement by 
a nation of the independence and equal- 
ity of another nation. 

rightist (or right-wing)—A term loosely 
used to designate political conservatives 
(see leftist). 

satellite—A small nation wholly dominated 
by a larger power. 





‘NO ONE, EVER. WAS QUITE LIKE ELCID. 


CAMPEADOR..CONQUEROR.. LEADER...LIVING LEGEND. WORLD HERO!" 


HAROLD LAMB, famous historian, author of “The Crusades” and “Charlemagne” 




















Flarold —_ ie a familiar figure the world over as historian, writ: reconstructor 
of the ancient and medieval past. His fifteen books inchude HANNIBAL. CYRUS 
THE cnear, CENGHIS KHAN, CHARLEMAGNE and THE CRUSADES. 


“El Cid” 
by 


peador which means vic moe ee id. So, im the 
epinion of his is foes, he was at the same time a merciful 
“bord anda cutie Gghan. One of —e pion, ated: 
“This man, the scourge of our time, was by his aa 
eyed force . his is strength of spirit and heroism, a miracle 
of the miracles of the Almighty.” 

Is was a merciless age. Ia the land that would be 


No one, ever, was quite like him. 

He came out of the provinces beneath the Pyrenees 

nine hundred years ago to become the in vincible cham- 

pion of his it is said that “no foe prevailed 

against him”. Spain. fed nation he helped create, made 

i be Sea Boga wom Se story into » deathless 
ons 


Zs F 
Gove setae oepen the wabant ai Gnawasd ination gusen exgaes his glory ond geliantry 


Yeu we hardly know who he was, Spain, successive waves of Moslems had thrown the 
much less what «he did. Only in the last few years has poche tian kingdoms, Leon, Castile, Navagy 


Ranger “meat, Og 
__ 


To Elementary, Jr. High School and High School teachers of English, French, Spanish, 


BF yyAiLABLE 


profusely illustrated “EL CID” monograph (reproduced above) and Study Guide. 


This scholarly monograph by Harold Lamb covers the 
historical background and the philosophy of El Cid in 
terms of our times. It also presents interesting facets 
of the research and creative effort that went into the 
film production. Excellently illustrated throughout. 


Study Guide includes “El Cid” cast, credits, English 
and Spanish synopses, excerpts from the Poema del Cid, 
picture story, background and production stories, read- 
ing list of historical and literary sources and sugges- 
tions for class discussion. Strikingly illustrated. 


WRITE TO: "EL CID” EDUCATIONAL DEPT., SUITE 809, 165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
. 


CHARLTON HESTON and SOPHIA LOEN 
in MMUEL BROXSTONS 


RA ALONE GENEVIEVE PAGE ein 
oso ERASER CARY RAYMOND: HURD HATFIELD - MASSIMO SEA ERBERT LOM 
~ ausicly MIKLOS ROZSA vty EREDRIC ML FRANK so PHILIP YORDAN aie ANTHONY MAN 


7 RTH TECHNICOLOR® a SAMUEL BRONSTON PRODUCTION in association with DEAR FILMS PRODUCTIONS 
distributed by ALLIED ARTISTS 























Recommended LP Top Rating 

Everybody Loves the Lover [Colum- 
bia CS8447]. In his first American LP, 
French favorite 
Sacha Distel (minus 
his guitar, except 
on one track) throbs 
his way through 
12 “Cupiditties”— 
in excellent Eng- 
lish. The girls may 
go for Frank De- 
Vol’s’ syrupy ar- 
rangements, but I'd 
like to hear Sacha 
next time round with a _ groovier 
combo. Still, this is a worthy debut. 


Gone with the Wind [MGM E3954]. 
[Warner Bros, 1322]. With this award- 
winning epic back in release as part of 
the Civil War centennial, Max Steiner’s 
famous film score is flooding the market 
again. As for the best—well, it’s a toss- 
up between these two LPs. The Warner, 
made in England with Steiner’s official 


Distel 


nod, has brighter hi-fi sound, but the 
more lush MGM version (by Cyril Or- 
nadel) uses both orchestra and chorus 
for a little extra wallop. 


Stereo 35/MM [Command RS826]. 
Enoch Light and his men, who started 
the whole Persuasive Percussion busi- 
ness (and its flood of imitators), have 
come up with their first LP made by 
utilizing the latest sound developments 
of 35-millimeter magnetic film (gushy 
jacket notes explain its advantages). 
Other record companies are ‘already in 
fast pursuit, but meanwhile here’s a 
great showpiece LP if you've got the 
equipment to handle it. Moreover, the 
tasteful arrangements (Heat Wave, 
Zing Went the Strings of My Heart, 
etc.) remain listenable after the sound 
gimmickry has worn off. 


More Classical Music for People Who 
Hate Classical Music [RCA Victor 
LSC/LM247]. Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops have whipped up this se- 
quel to their best-selling LP of several 
seasons ago. Not everyone will agree if 
the eight musical selections will win 
over every anti-longhair, but the zip 
and polish with which the Bostonians 
toss them off (Tchaikowsky, Grieg, Liszt, 
Brahms, etc.) should delight anyone 
looking for easy-to-listen-to fare.—R.H. 





DRAW ME! 


Contest Prize: $4959 Scholarship in Commercial Art 


Draw the space pilot any size except like a tracing. Use pencil. Everyone 
who enters contest gets a professional estimate of his talent. Winner re- 
ceives the complete course in commercial art taught by world’s largest 
home study art school. Experienced commercial artists give individual 
instruction in advertising art, illustrating, cartooning and painting. Pur- 
pose of contest: to uncover hidden talent. 

Entries for November 1961 contest due 


by November 30. None returned. Ama- 


teurs only. Our students not eligible. 
Winner notified. Start your entry 
today. Fun to test your talent! 


a3 /art INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 
Studio 10581 

500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Please enter my drawing in your draw-a- 

head contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name. 





Occupation aoe 





OE SS Ee 


City 





Zone ee 


State 








Accredited Member National Home Study Council 
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News updater—Bob Abernathy 


“/TSHINKING teen-agers have been 
asking us for a newscast that isn’t 
just a five-minute jumble of words 
about strangers and foreign places,” 
NBC news correspondent Bob Aber- 
nathy recently told me. “That's why I 
came up with the idea for Update—a 
half-hour newscast combining news 
background with the headlines, plus 
teen-age reporters to ask questions.” 

Update, televised Saturdays at 12 
noon (in each time zone). by NBC-TV, 
is teen-tuned. Each week a student re- 
porter, selected from high schools 
throughout the 50 states, picks a promi- 
nent personality he (or she) would like 
to interview. NBC steps in only to set 
up the interview—the student reporter 
carries the ball from there. 

Abernathy, 33, as “on-the-air edi- 
tor,” handles the remainder of the pro- 
gram. He reports headlines of the week, 
using maps, charts, and photos. The 
hottest news story gets “in depth” treat- 
ment with its whys and wherefores. 

Then a past headline event is brought 
up to date. Since the program’s 
Sept. 16 debut, Abernathy has “up- 
dated” the Berlin crisis, the economic 
unification of Europe through the Com- 
mon Market, and the influence of the 
Cuban revolution on Latin America. 

Tapped to be among the first student 
reporters are high school seniors Larry 
Stearns of N. W. Classen H. S., Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; Leland Bebee 
of Lincoln H. S., Denver, Colo.; Rich- 
ard Kassin of Laconia (N. H.) H. S.; and 
Anthony Kahn of Manchester (N. H.) 
H. S. Set up to be interviewed: co- 
author of best-seller, The Ugly Ameri- 


_can, Eugene Burdick; architect Edward 


Stone, and Presidential advisor Walter 
Heller. 
—Jm BrowNELL 
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#@)° SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES announces the 


1962 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 





+ Hallmark Honor Prizes 
«Strathmore Awards 
*Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards 
+ Over 100 Scholarships 
+ National Gold Medals 
and Special Awards 
+ Regional Achievement 
Keys and Certificates 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


The 35th annual Scholastic Art Awards pro- 
gram offers many opportunities for talented 
high school art students in regional and 
national exhibitions. At regional exhibitions 
they may win gold achievement keys and 
certificates. National awards of gold medals 
and special cash prizes will be presented 
by co-sponsoring firms. in addition, leading 
art schools have made more than 100 
scholarships available for outstanding sen- 
iors. National award pieces will be exhibited 
in New York City. 


POD LDP VLD LD OLD LP OLD OP OLLI LPP OLD 


KNOW THE RULES! 


To enter and qualify for these awards, 
you must know the rules. In some areas, 
where there are no regional exhibitions 
or elimination programs, participation is 
limited to seniors applying for scholar- 
ships only. Ask your Art Teacher if you 
are in a sponsored area. If so, you may 
request your regional rules book from: 
Scholastic Magazines Art Awards, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 





ART CLASSIFICATIONS 
and NATIONAL SPONSORS 


Oils (M. Grumbacher, Inc.)—Trans- 
parent Water Colors* — Opaque 
Water Colors (Permanent Pigments, 
Inc.) —Lead and Colored Pencil 
Drawings (Venus Pen & Pencil Corp.) 
—Drawing Inks (Higgins Ink Co.)— 
Pastels, Crayon, Charcoal, Colored 
Chalk* — Mixed Media* —Linoleum 
Block Prints (C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Co.)—Other Prints*—Collage* — 
Commercial Design (Crescent Card- 
board Co.)—Lettering (C. Howard 
Hunt Pen Co.)—Illustration (Famous 
Artists Schools) —Fashion Design 
(Co-ed Magazine) — General De- 
sign* — Textile Design* — Sculp- 
ture*—Ceramic Sculpture* —Pot- 
tery*—Weaving*—Jewelry (Jewels 
by TRIFARI) — Crafts* — Special 
Awards: Hallmark Honor Prizes 
(Hallmark Cards, Inc.)—Strathmore 
Awards (Strathmore Paper Co.)— 
Photography (Ansco). 


*Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
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SCHOLASTIC -ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS: 


Limitation of art entries to areas 
holding regional eliminations and 
exhibitions does not apply to Pho- 
tography entries. Students in areas 
where there are no regional exhibi- 
tions or eliminations may send pho- 
tography entries directly to National 
Headquarters in New York City. 


OV OVO DOOD ODO OL LP POPOL VOL“ 
APPROVED BY THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
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ATTENTION, 
YOUNG WRITERS! 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Whiting 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


It’s coming up again! Your chance 
to enter the giant creative writin 
contest for students in junior rm 
senior high schools. ; 


Whether your talent leans toward 
fiction, poetry, drama or the essay 
—even if you are so versatile you 
excel in all these forms—you may 
compete for cash prizes, Sheaffer 
Cartridge pens all other awards. 


4 Preliminary Regional Contests 
National Closing Date—March 1 
Regional Closing Dates—Earlier 


Watch for complete rules, official 
entry blank and list of prizes in the 
November Literary Cavaicade, or 
in the November 1 Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, Practical English 
and Junior Scholastic. Or you may 
write for a free rules folder to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“@ ANGWAY! Here comes the mail- 

man!” At this cry, doors open 
and members of the family seem to 
appear from nowhere. There’s a let- 
ter for little sister, two for Mom, and 
one for Dad. But where’s that letter 
a certain girl promised to write? The 
world of letters, long-distance phone 
calls, and weekend trips does have 
its disappointing moments. 

If those long-distance dating blues 
have you down, don’t despair. You 
aren't the only one who's keeping 
the post office in business. 


Q. I am very fond of a boy who 
lives in another city. His aunt lives 
next door to me, and he comes to visit 
occasionally. I know that he likes me, 
but he is very shy and wouldn't dream 
of writing first. Do you think I should 
write to him? 


A. Get out your stationery, pen, and 
stamp—pronto! It doesn’t matter who 
writes the first letter as long as you 
have something to say. A newsy letter 
is as friendly as a cheery “Hi!” You cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have any doubts about 
whether you should speak to Gary first 
if he were right next door! 

Remember to keep your letter casual, 
though. A friendly letter will be a 
perfect addition to the friendly rela- 
tionship that you and Gary have always 
shared. Tell Gary news about some of 
your recent doings which you think 
would interest him. Gary has probably 
mentioned some of his interests and 
hobbies to. you. Ask him a question or 
two about his interests and his experi- 
ences since the last time he visited 
Rockville. 

Keep your mood casual from start to 
finish, and don’t say anything you'd be 
shy about bringing up in a person-to- 
person conversation. Let’s hope your 
letter spurs him on to a speedy reply. If 
he doesn’t answer, though, that’s your 
signal to s-t-o-p. A second letter would 
give you away as a boy-chaser. 


Q. Iam going steady with a boy from 
my hometown and another boy keeps 
writing to me. I have written and told 
him not to write any more, I would like 


to remain friends, though. 


A. Why is it that Johnny never wrote 
very regularly until you started going 
steady with Phil? Six months ago you 
would have welcomed his weekly letters, 
but now you find them embarrassing. 
The problem is how to cross Johnny off 
your pen-pal list without crossing him 
off your friend list. 

If Johnny is just a friend, and if he 
is satisfied with remaining just a friend, 
there is no reason why you shouldn't 
continue to write to him—if you tell Phil 
about the relationship immediately. Phil 
shouldn’t expect you to give up all your 
friends because you're going steady 
with him—even if a few of those friends 
are male. 

After you have discussed the situa- 
tion with Phil, write a note to Johnny 
and tell him that you will be happy to 
continue writing to him as a friend. If 
Johnny doesn’t live too far from your 
hometown, you and Phil can invite him 
to your house for a party. Also invite 
one of your girl friends as his date. 
When Phil and Johnny meet, they may 
find that they have a lot more than just 
you in common. 


Q. I'm away from my girl most of the 
year at military school. How can I show 
her I'm interested in her? 


A. How lucky Sally is to have some- 
one who is interested in her and wants 
her to know it! So often when a boy 
likes a girl, he makes his interest a state 
secret and no one, particularly the girl, 
must even suspect. Boys don’t usually 
seem to realize that girls like to know 
things like this and that showing inter- 
est in a girl isn’t going te get them tied 
down for life. . 

How’s your letter writing? Can you 
describe last Saturday’s football game 
so that Sally can see the plays and feel 
the excitement? Then there’s your new 
friend from Hawaii. Sally has never met 
him, but he’s so interesting that you 
could tell her about him in such a way 
that she'll think she had. You may think 
that nothing unusual ever happens when 
you're away at school but lots of little 
things actually do. 

Letters are flattering because they 
mean that someone took about an hour 
or so to think about you and what would 
interest you. They also mean that the 
writer wants to get to know you better. 
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Ben Roth Agency 
“Freedom of the press, Pop! The whole 
neighborhood is waiting for the second 
installment of your old love letters!” 


Confide in Sally about your favorite 
sports and hobbies, your current favor- 
ites in the entertainment world. Ask 
what hers are. She'll know you're inter- 
ested in her if you tell her about your- 
self and want to know more about her. 

Aside from regular correspondence, 
you can see Sally when you're home on 
vacation. It would be: nice to have her 
to your house for dinner. That way 
youll have lots of time to talk to her 
about all those things you've discussed 
in your letters. If your parents get to 
know her, too, perhaps they'll bring her 
along next time they drive up to visit 
you at school. 


Q. I went steady with Judy last sum- 
mer in camp. I wrote her a mushy letter 
and she said not to write again. I finally 
persuaded her that we could be pen 
pals then I made the mistake of signing 
my letter “love.” She brushed me off. 
What can I do? 


A. It may be too late for you to patch 
things up with Judy, but it isn’t too late 
for you to learn a very important rule 
about letter writing. Never write any- 
thing that you wouldn't want others to 
read. 

Judy’s reaction to your letters isn’t 
too hard to understand. Perhaps she 
has a younger brother who occasionally 
can’t resist reading her mail. You can 
see how she must have felt when he 
read your letter. Poor Judy! He’s prob- 
ably still teasing her. 

Obviously Judy is more interested 
right now in friends than she is in boy 
friends. You might try one more apology. 
If it works, you certainly have learned 
what not to write to Judy. 


Daffynitions 


Flattery: The art of telling another 
exactly what he thinks of himself. 

Parsimony: Property inherited from 
your father. 

Skeleton: A person with the inside 
out and the outside off. 


Long Island Press 


Reject 
“I hear Sam Tweedle turned down 
his divinity degree.” 
“That's right. He didn’t want to be 
called Tweedle, D.D.” 


Wall Street Journal 


Cut-up 


The villain on a TV show growled: 
“Okay, you rat. I’ve got you covered 
and now I’m going to drill you.” 

He pulled the trigger of his prop 
gun, but not a sound was heard. Real- 
izing that the sound-effects man must 
be having trouble, the actor hastily cor- 


43 


rected himself, and tossing his gun 
away he snarled: “On second thought, 
shooting’s too good for you. I'll strangle 
you with my bare hands.” 

His hands closed about the hero's 
throat. Just then the sound effects man 
went back into action, and two shots 


rang out! 
Old Maid 


Cold Ft. 


I was packing for camp and one pr. 
Of my socks disappeared ‘neath the chr. 
So I then from my bro. 

Had to borrow ano. 
Or my toes and my feet would be br. 


Young Americans 


Reasonable 


“Why is Mr. Jones pacing up and 
down his front walk like that?” 

“He’s terribly worried about his 
wife.” 

“Is that so? What’s she got?” 


“His car.” 
Good Morning 


Bah! 
“What's the idea, driving your sheep 
over my frozen pond?” 
“Aw, I'm only pulling the wool over 


your ice.” 
Ohio Sundial 











FITC 


SHAMPOO 





DOING IT THE HARD WAY 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S/) 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
te FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
pr cen ir pgp week for positive dandruff control. Keep your | 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 
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Roger Maris Going Like 60! 


HEN the Broadway Limited left 
New York on September 11, it car- 
ried a man who had been sharing the 
headlines with Khrushchev all summer 
long. Everyone and his Aunt Bertha were 
buzzing about Roger Maris. He had 
hit 56 home runs in 144 games. Could 
he clout five more in his next 10 games? 
If he could, he’d wipe out the greatest 
record in the books—the 60 homers 
hit by the Mighty Babe Ruth in 1927. 
Having covered the Yankees most of 
the season, I don’t know who was 
more excited—Maris, the fans, or the 
writers covering the team. After every 
homer, we'd charge to the locker room 
and bombard him with questions. 

Poor Roger! He had to answer the 
same old questions day after day, but 
he’d answer them. And if it was a 
stupid question, he’d let you know it. 
He'd fix his green, piercing eyes on you 
and snort, “That’s stupid!” 

I like Roger's frankness, and the 
subject of “stupid questions” became 
a joke between us. After quizzing him 
for a while, I'd kiddingly say, “Would 
you say those were stupid questions, 
Rog?” And he’d answer, “No, Phil, but 
youre getting close.” 

He kept insisting he wasn’t thinking 
about records, only winning the pen- 
nant. “Of course I'd like to be the one 
to break the record,” he admitted, “if 
it’s going to be broken. But I’m not 
thinking of it, and I'm certainly not 
trying for homers. 

“This game isn’t made up only of 
home runs. Bunts count, too. If they 
play back, I'll bunt. Put a man on 
third and I don’t care if.I have the 
hottest bat in the league—my first job 
is to try to score him.” 

Roger admits he’s The Last Angry 
Man of Baseball. “I'm a red-neck,” he 
says. “I get mad easily. I'm anti-social 
and I’m not a good mixer. I Jike to stay 
to myself.” 

For some weird reason, some of the 
Yankee fans enjoy booing him. It burns 
Roger. “Yankee fans are front runners,” 
he storms. “Hit a home run and they 
love you. Make out and they boo. Give 
me the fans in Kansas City any time. 
They're the best in the world.” 

Mentioning Babe Ruth’s record is 
like waving a red flag in front of a 
bull. “Don’t ask me about that record,” 
he'll blast. “I don’t want to talk about 

This pitcher’s-eye view of Roger Maris 
comes from a former staff member of 
Scholastic Magazines. Since joining the 
N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun, Phil Pepe 
has become one of the best young sports- 
writers in the land. 


By PHIL. PEPE, 
N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun 


it. (But he’d always wind up doing so!) 
One guy wrote that I don’t deserve 
to break the Babe’s record. Now, I 
admire Ruth. He was the greatest. But 
what am I supposed to do: Stop hitting 
homers? They make it sound as if I'd 
be committing a sin if I broke the 
record.” 

Another Maris peeve is the rumor 
that he and Mickey Mantle are feuding. 
“That’s a lie,” he said, hotly. “Why, 
I live with Mickey!” Bob Cerv, who 
shares the apartment with the home- 
run twins, backs up Roger. “There's 
no bitterness or jealousy between them,” 
says Bob. “They hardly talk about base- 
ball and never about home runs. They're 
the best of friends, on and off the 
field.” 


Since Maris bats third and Mantle 
fourth, Mickey has had to give Roger 
the glad hand after every one of Rog’s 
homers. What do they say to one 
another? 

“He'll say, ‘Nice shot,’” Roger re- 
veals. “And I'll usually say, ‘Now it's 
your turn.’” 

The day I wrote this, the M & M 
boys became the greatest home-run 
act in history. They surpassed the 107 
homers hit by Ruth (60) and Lou 
Gehrig (47) in 1927. Maris attacks 
enemy pitchers with a picture-smooth 
swing and a 34-inch, 35-ounce bat. 
Mantle has a more vicious swing and 
uses a 34-inch, 33-ounce stick. 

Maris has no hobbies to help ease 
the tension of a long season. He watches 
TV and makes a nightly call to his 
wife, who lives in Raytown, Mo., with 
their four children. His whole life is 
wrapped up in his family. He doesn’t 
read much and hardly ever goes to 
the movies. But he enjoys all kinds of 
music—dixie, pop, rock ‘n’ roll, cool 
jazz. His favorite is Frank Sinatra. 

He likes to get to the ballpark early, 
arriving at 3 p.m. for an 8 p.m. night 
game. “It’s the best place to relax,” 
he insists: “I listen to the radio, road 
my mail, and talk with the boys.” 

But once the game starts, Roger be- 
comes all business, “When he comes 
to the plate,” says the fine Cleveland 
catcher, Johnny Romano, “Maris doesn’t 
say a word. He’s up there for only one 
reason—and it’s not talking. He lets 
his bat do that for him.” 

During the off-season, Maris likes to 
go to football games. He was an all- 
state halfback at, Shanley High School 
in Fargo, N. D. In fact, he turned 
down a scholarship from the University 
of Oklahoma for a $15,000 bonus from 
the Cleveland Indians. 

They say that breaking Ruth’s record 
will be worth from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 for Maris. That’s a big pot 
of gold for a 27-year-old fellow. (Heck, 
for anybody!) But Roger has never 
let the pressure, publicity, or money 
bother him. 

Don't think it’s been easy. It’s a great 
strain to be a national idol. You rarely 
have a minute’s peace. You should see 
the thousands of people—young and old 
—who wait for him outside the ball- 
park. Some of them jump into cars and 
follow him home! 

Since early June, millions of people 
all over the world have been asking, 
“Do you think he'll do it?” 

Your guess is as good as mine. But 
I'll let you in on a secret: All of us are 
more nervous than Roger! 





CHECK YOUR 


STANDING HERE 
YES NO 





- : 
| Do you play football 
| at least twice a week? 











Do your teammates wear 
helmets and pads? 





Do you want to play for a 


high school or college team?| 





Can you make more of your g 
ability with big-time 
equipment? 





Do you know the school _ 
| rules about wearing | 
protective equipment? | 
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If you answered “YES” to three or more 
questions, then you probably are ready 
for Wilson football equipment. 


Prepare now for team play with 


sis WILSON HELMET AND PADS 


WILSON F2174 FOOTBALL HELMET (shown) features 
six point suspension webbing and Shok-Gard® padding 
to help absorb shocks. Face mask and chin strap in- 
cluded. Colors: Scarlet, White, Royal or Gold with 
contrasting stripes. 

WILSON F3080 SHOULDER PADS (shown) feature can- 
tilever design and Shok-Gard padding to spread shocks 
over wide area. Adjustable body straps insure snug fit. 
Pants and colorful jerseys also available. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 


Wilson 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 








This scale model ¥ S by 
slant six engine works 4, 
_ like the real thing! 


Bill Weaver builds Chrysler 
Corporation's 

hot new Economy Slant Six 

Engine and so can you! It's the 
emazingly accurate Revell % 
scale plastic model, authentic 

right down to the last valve. Every 
part that moves on the real engine 
moves on the model, too! 
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“This is the one they set on a 
30° slant to make }oom for a 


wane Poe wissen 


“Runs on battery power—removable sec- 
bigger, easier breathing manifold “ coon Ham soyeie # tion lets you see pistons working, crankshaft 
system. Six individual’ intakes and secene nam say turning, spark plugs lighting up—the whole 


vr"rrrr eo ‘ , : . 
six exhaust tubes help equalize each Niece Piatt dents eaite operation. It's a model you'll be proud to build 
—proud to show to your friends, too!" 


linder’s output and keep them run- : : d ‘ 
eos © ee P it again. Just like the real engine. Every part 


ning at top efficiency. Result? Chrysler 


is there, molded in the same colors as the 
Corporation's Economy Slant Six de- 





Moves the tam wag to learn 


real engine: black, gray, red and silver. one one 

And the kit comes with a complete It’s fun to build— 

pnd Gavel dissihesiun spears ‘Gatall instruction booklet that shows you and fun to work! 

of this radical new design in their exactly what to do. Look for this oisplay 

new Y% scale model at your A i 

nearby 
store! ON > ¢ 
NS ~2 
SS 


Chrysler Corporation Ny: 


Pigmouth Valiant @¢ Dodge Dart Lancer @ Chrysler Imperial 


livers 20% more go on 15% less gas 
than any six they've ever had before. 
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What's New? 


The National Education Association 
recently surveyed superintendents of 
schools in cities and towns of 30,000 to 
100,000 population. What, asked the 
NEA, is new this fall? 

Reported the superintendents: 

Plenty of new courses on the skills 
of note-taking and studying. 

>More updated courses in science 
and math. 

PQuite a bit of interest in team 
teaching and the ungraded primary. 

Greater emphasis on reading and 
how to teach it. 

Increasing use of educational tele- 
vision. 

These were the general trends. More 
specific projects in scattered cities and 
towns across the country: 

Irvington, N.J., is planning expanded 
use of its 123-acre outdoor education 
center where sixth-graders study for- 
estry, plant and animal life, and astron- 
omy. 

Portland, Maine, is adopting a new 
type of report card for its elementary 
pupils. The cards will indicate grade 
level of work according to national 
norms, a letter grade, and descriptive 
adjectives relating to class standing. 

Alexandria, Va., is adding ten min- 
utes to the high school day and 15 min- 
utes to classroom periods. The high 
schools will now have five periods a day 
of 72 minutes each. Study halls have 
been abolished. 

Davenport, Iowa, is doubling English 
periods in seventh and eighth grades to 
devote more attention to spelling and 
composition. 

Beverly Hills, Calif., is extending the 
high school day by adding an optional 
period beginning at 7:45 a.m. 


1961 American Education Week poster 


Education Week 


President Kennedy has proclaimed 
the week of Nov. 5-11 as American 
Education Week. Thirty million adults 
are expected to visit the public schools 
during this 41st annual observance. 

Theme of this observance: 
“Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report.” National sponsors of American 
Education Week are the NEA, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, U.S. 
Office of Education, and the American 
Legion. 

A packet of booklets and folders of- 
fering guidance to schools planning 
American Education Week activities 
may be obtained for $1.50 from NEA, 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


year's 


The U.S. Office of Education has a new home—four floors in the new Health, 
Education, and Welfare Building at 400 Maryland Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Euclid Must Go 


Euclid must go—and so must all other 
“dead, useless, outmoded or unimport- 
ant parts of mathematics.” Math needs 
a revamping from top to bottom. It 
must be taught with a stress on the 
logic, structure, and unity of the sub- 
ject—and not as a set of isolated 
branches. 

These are some of the major con- 
clusions of the Office for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. Its report, New Thinking in School 
Mathematics, has just been issued, writ- 
ten by Professor Howard F. Fehr, head 
of the Department of the Teaching of 
Mathematics at Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers College. 

The 246-page report is based on a 
seminar of math experts who met in 
Royaumont, France, late in 1959. 
Among their conclusions: 

School geometry and algebra must 
be adapted to the “sweeping advances” 
in modern math. More thorough teach- 
ing is needed on the “logical” aspects of 
these subjects—as opposed to rote learn- 
ing. 

PGeometry and algebra should be 
taught as related subjects. Euclid’s 
“synthetic geometry” should be _re- 
placed with a program of elementary 
math in which deductive geometry is 
treated. 

>Trigonometry should enter the math 
program naturally—not as a separate 
subject, but as a part of algebra and 
geometry. 

P Arithmetic, as required in everyday 
adult life, should be taught in the first 
five or six years of school. Starting in 
the fifth year, brighter children can go 
into number theory, statistics, and al- 
gebraic symbols. 

PIimprovements are needed in cur- 
rent math textbooks. 

»Ways must be found to meet the 
shortage of math teachers. (The short- 
age exists in all 18 countries repre- 
sented at the seminar.) ; 

The report puts its finger on why so 
many high school students have trouble 
with college math: 

“As a result of lack of concentrated 
and cooperative effort to keep second- 
ary-school teachers abreast of modern 
developments in mathematics, most pro- 
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grams in mathematics education have 
remained static for the last fifty years. 

“Since the universities have kept 
abreast of research and moved forward 
to new programs in mathematics, there 
is now a wide gap between secondary 
and university study. There is little or 
no modern mathematics—either in con- 
cept or symbolism—in the school pro- 
grams, and no change in methods of 
teaching.” 


How to Stay Sane 


To keep your sanity in a troubled 
world—try reading. Dr. Irving M. 
Rosen, clinical director of the Cleveland 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital told 
the American Library Association con- 
vention in Cleveland recently that rion- 
readers: 

1. Are more subject to mental illness. 

2. Suffer longer recovery periods. 

3. Suffer from a new syndrome 
called “cultural deprivation,” the in- 
ability to utilize cultural resources. 

If readers should go off their rocker, 
says Rosen, they will have a tremen- 
dous advantage over the non-readers. 
“When mentally ill, (readers) can con- 
ceptualize what is happening to them. 
They can utilize psychotherapy better 
than the non-reader. They can more 
easily get work or learn a vocation or 
enjoy leisure time.” 

The uneducated, on the other hand, 
are “far more likely to wind up in a 
long-term hospital,” and “more likely to 
shock treatment rather than 
psychotherapy.” 

What about the use of books in ther- 
apy? These are used most often as dis- 
cussion stimuli for group therapy, Rosen 
reports. But psychiatrists emphasize 
personal relationships, shock techniques, 


receive 
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HOTEL < 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING + TV 

No parking 
problems at 
Albany’s largest 
hotel... with 
A'bany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
opposite state cariton GY) 


See your friendly travel agent. 
———- 





or drugs for individual treatment. 

Concluded the doctor: “Presumably 
much could be said about the value of 
certain books for relaxation or escape, 
or others [books] for fostering healthy 
identifications, but more research will 
be required to make bibliotherapy a 
predictable therapy tool. But with a re- 
newed interest in the person behind the 
illness, psychiatry, in my opinion, is go- 
ing to make greatly expanded use of all 
forms of education which may gradu- 
ally transform the mental hospital in the 
image of an adult high school or col- 
lege.” 

New president of the American Li- 
brary Association is Mrs. Florrinell F. 
Morton, director of the Louisiana State 
University Library School. New presi- 
dent-elect is James Bryan, director of 


Newark (N.J.) Public Library. 


Princeton Projects 
l 

Princeton University is about to 
launch two major projects in the social 
science field: 

1. It will set up a professional school 
to prepare persons of outstanding talent 
for careers in public service—particu- 
larly foreign affairs. 

2. It will combine the resources of all 
the social sciences in studying the prob- 
lems of human relations, human re- 
sources, and human organizations. 

In August, Princeton received an 
anonymous gift of $35,000,000 to set 
up a professional school for the training 
of the policy-making echelons of Gov- 
ernment. It will be similar to the 
Georgetown Univ. School of Foreign 
Service and the Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International Studies. A 
curriculum of rigorous training will be 
created for a relatively small group of 
men. 

Last month, Princeton received 
$400,000 from the Roger Williams 
Straus Memorial Foundation to seek 
fundamental principles in human rela- 
tions through combined social studies 
resources. The idea of the program is 
to improve the quality of college educa- 
tion for potential business and govern- 
ment leaders by seeking insights into 
human relations problems. 


Foundation Study 


The American Association of School 
Administrators is preparing a_ policy 
statement on the role of philanthropic 
foundations in education. A committee 
of nine administrators has been named 
by AASA President Benjamin C. Willis, 
Chicago Superintendent of Schools, to 
determine the most desirable and effec- 
tive relationships that should exist be- 
tween administrators and the 
foundations, ethical procedures for ad- 


school 


ministrators applying for grants, and 
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ethical procedures for foundations in 
making grants. 

The statement will include a treat- 
ment of the emergence of foundations 
in education, the nature and purpose of 
those foundations, and their legal and 
tax status. 

AASA Assistant Secretary Williara-j. 
Ellena will act as secretary to the corn- 
mittee. « 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


Live Students and Dead Education, 
by Oscar Handlin in the September 
Atlantic. The author explores the prob- 
lems of creating a high school curricu- 
lum for the ever-growing group of 
young people headed for high school 
and—eventually—the labor market. In 
the same issue, Why Freshmen Fail, by 
Harold G. Ridlon. Despite the fact that 
the “cream of the crop” is entering col- 
lege, more and more are flunking out 
as freshmen. Ridlon blames it on fail- 
ure to read quickly, listen construc- 
tively, or think “objectively.” Other 
major obstacles: self-consciousness on 
the part of the freshman, and failure to 
make wise use of his time. 

(Continued on page 6-T) 
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MACBETH 


HAKESPEARE always deserves a 

second look, and especially so when 
it is the distinguished production of 
“Macbeth” to be presented again on the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame on Friday, Oct. 
20, from 8:30 to 10:30 p.m. (EDT) 
over NBC-TV. You're not likely to see 
better performers in the starring roles 
than Maurice Evans and Dame Judith 
better direction than 
George Schaefer’s. “Macbeth” won five 
['V Academy Emmy Awards and other 
top honors last year and earned all of 
them. Altogether it is a magnificent 
viewing experience to herald Hallmark’s 
eleventh season. 


1961 


Anderson, nor 


Because it was shot in large part on 
location in Scotland one recent summer, 
the play will enable students to under- 
better than how 
Shakespeare used the setting of the 
country as part of the plot and theme 
of the play. They will see an actual 
Scottish castles, even 
Birnam Wood come to Dunsinane. 

In this authentic setting, your stu- 
dents can hardly fail to be impressed 
by Shakespeare’s marvelous lines, espe- 
cially if you lead the way. This thrilling 
“Macbeth” is a grand way to show how 
much the author knew 
nature—conscience, ambition, love, re- 
venge, remorse, and the rest. 

Even more, the motion picture form 
of “Macbeth” (which this is) is worthy 
of considerable attention on the part of 
your charges. It is of more than passing 
interest in this age of communication 
by film to note, for example, how the 
camera is used, how studio sets are in- 
terwoven with location shots, and the 
linking of shot to shot, which is at the 
heart of film art. 


stand ever before 


heath or moor, 


about human 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Have your older students read the 
It is available in the excellent Dell 
Laurel edition Four 
Great Tragedies (Readers’ Choice, 35 


play. 


nop 
(30 cents), or in 


cents), among many others. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films’ William Shake- 
speare: Background for His Works 
makes clear why for over 300 years 
plays like “Macbeth” have been en- 
joyed. Why not plan to play a recording 
of “Macbeth”? The Old Vic’s, with Alec 
Guinness (RCA Victor), 

2. Briefly identify the principal char- 
acters—Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Mac- 
duff, Banquo, and the three witches. 


is fine. 


Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson star as the ambitious Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 
who murdered their way to the throne. Performances won Emmy Awards last season. 


Set the scene: make sure your students 
understand that the action in the play 
takes place in Scotland at an unsettled 
period of history. Tell something of the 
plot. Suggest possible themes—a_politi- 
cal-no-holds-barred struggle for the 
throne of Scotland, a kind of Alfred 
Hitchcock thriller, a 
study of crime and punishment, etc. 


“psy chological” 


3. For those students already far 
along in the study of “Macbeth,” dis- 
cuss possible presentations of the play 
on the stage (both in 


in several media 
Shakespeare’s time and ours), on tele- 
picture 
film. How would. presentations differ? 


4. Have 


touches as: the 


vision “live,” and on motion 
such 
stage (fog, 
shadows from flickering torches, thun- 


students watch for 


business 


der and lightning, ghosts, echo devices): 
visual that suggest - horror 
(blood, daggers), Macbeth’s dream and 
hallucination sequences. 


symbols 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. How much you discuss 
“Macbeth” depends again on the age 
level and previous preparation of your 
group. Some questions: Is Macbeth 


wish to 


ADVERTISEMENT 


completely evil? Lady Macbeth? How 
much are the Macbeths like status- 
seekers today? When does ambition be- 
come undesirable? 

2. Undoubtedly you will wish to re- 

view some of the key speeches. 
3. What kind of scenes were shot on 
location in Scotland? What kind in a 
studio? How is it possible for motion 
pictures such as “Macbeth” to telescope 
action over long periods of time into the 
duration of the film itself? 

4. “Macbeth” has much violence, at 
least suggested, yet violence in other 
television plays (such as The Untouch- 
ables) is sometimes deplored, What is 
the difference? 

5. For further study: Students might 
explore Elizabethan belief in 
(and compare to Salem witches, as in 
Arthur Miller’s The Crucible); Eliza 
bethan’ ambition (with mention of 
Machiavelli's The Prince); and Shake- 
speare’s women in Macbeth, Julius 
Caesar, and Romeo and Juliet. How 
would Elizabethans in the Globe Thea- 
tre have presented Banquo’s ghost, 
Macbeth’s dream, battle scenes? 


witches 


—STANLEY SOLOMON 





TEACHING 
UIDE 


for this week’s issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


SPECIAL ISSUE 

U. S. & World Affairs Annual, 1961-62 

A special 28-page section sub-titled 
“Your Key to Understanding World 
News’ —including 10 pages of maps in 
color. 

Also—our regular weekly news review 
feature; March of Events (pp. 4-6) 





How to Use the U. S. and 
World Affairs Annual 


1. The Annual, the 13th edition of 
Your Key to Understanding World 
News,” can be used now in one or more 
current affairs lessons, and it may be 
used throughout the school year as a 
reference, 

2. Give pupils about five minutes to 
kim the contents of the Annual. 

3. Ask pupils to give reasons why 
this issue is a valuable reference work. 
Re-examine such reference features as 
the maps (pp. 19-28), Nations of the 
World chart (pp. 29-32), 1961's World 
rrouble Spots (pp. 11-18) 

t. Suggest the advisability of bring- 
ing the Annual to class daily. Holes may 
be punched in the Annual for binding 
into looseleaf notebooks, 


Teaching Aims 


rhe following aims should be kept in 
mind as students study charts and maps 
ind read the articles which survey the 
major regions of the world 

l. To 


1rOre ce eply 


stimulate students to inquire 
into reasons for threats to 
world peace; to consider efforts being 
nade to prevent world war and solve 
localized conflicts by peaceful means 


2 Lo orld 


ihe rete 


review history by spe 


rence to major forces (democ- 


P , 
nahonahsm, communism which 


intuenced the growth of nations 


international developments since 
otf World War IU 

lo ielp students evaluat the 
their 


times in which we 


end 
role 


ational leaders in countries 


} 
nm the 


live 


Introduction (p. 7) 


World progress has been marked by 
spectacular breakthroughs in science 
and industrial technology; but poverty 
continues to threaten great portions of 
the earth. In this world of progress and 
poverty, powerful political forces at 
work include communism and national- 
ism. 


The Cold War (p. 8) 


The origins and development of the 
Cold War are traced from the breakup 
of our alliance with the Soviet Union at 
the end of World War II to the current 
impasse over Berlin and the resumption 
of nuclear bomb tests. 


Discussion Questions 
1. All of were 


within a year o1 the end of 
World War II and have grown up in an 
era of Cold War. What is the Cold 
War? To what extent, if has it 
iffected your life? 

2. When Stalin died and Khrushchev 
took his place, it seemed for a time that 
the Cold War Why 
hopes high? Why have they changed? 

3. Which of the issues dividing East 
ind West do you regard as most funda- 
mental in the Cold War? Why? 

t. What do vou think can be done to 
prevent the Cold War from becoming 


students born 


two of 


you 


any, 


would thaw were 


a shooting war? 

19-28 to 
countries 
the neutral 
aligned) nations, and the free nations. 


5. Utilize maps on pages 


have students locate com- 


mitted to communism (un- 
What conclusions can be drawn as to 


the spread of communism? 


16 Fateful Years (p. 10) 


4 chronological outline of the his- 


torical points in each year since 1945. 


1961's Trouble Spots (p. 11) 


This background for 
more meaningful interpretation of the 
Latin America, Africa, the 
Middle East, Europe, and Asia. 


section offers 


news in 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 1961-62 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Clair Abbott, Vice-Principal, Boone High 
School, Boone, lowa 


Miss Eloise C. Keebler, Curriculum Director, 
Fulton County Schools, East Point, Georgia 


Reverend Francis A. Quinn, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Catholic Schools, San Francisco, 
California 


Mr. Charles W. Sheffield, Chairman, Social 
Studies Department, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


> Latin America 


Five major problems plaguing most 
of the 20 republics of Latin America 
are: poverty, illiteracy, unequal distri- 
bution of land, one-crop economies, and 
exploding population. The U. S. “Al- 
liance for Progress” program is intended 
to spur the economic and social devel- 
opment of Latin America. Marked 
trouble spots in Latin America include 
Cuba, Brazil, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What serious problems do Latin 
American countries have in common? 

2. If you were a U. S. Congressman, 
would you vote for the appropriations 
to further the Alliance for Progress 
program? Justify your vote. 

3}. Conditions are ripe for Commu- 
nists to gain a foothold in Latin Amer- 
ica. Do you agree? Discuss. 

4. What can we do to prevent the 
spread of Castroism in Latin America? 
> Africa 

There were only four independent 
countries in Africa at the end of World 
War II; now there are more than two 
dozen. In contrast to the violence which 
has accompanied establishment of the 
Congo as an independent nation, Ni- 
geria parted from Britain peacefully. 
Portugal has suffered outbreaks in An- 
gola; South Africa is seething with 
unrest and has left the British Common- 
wealth as a result. Civil war continues 
to disrupt Algeria, with no end in sight. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What evidence have we that na- 
tionalism has been a powerful force in 
Africa since the end of World War II? 

2. Compare the 

which the Congo and Nigeria gained 
their independence. 
3. It has been suggested that the 
“growing up’ process may be a painful 
one for Do 
you agree? Support your position. 

4. Apartheid has been defended and 
condemned as a racial policy for South 
Africa. Account for the opposing views 


conditions under 


some of the new nations. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 
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If you lived in South Africa, what 
factors would influence your position on 
apartheid? 

5. Charles de Gaulle came to power 
in France in 1958 determined to end 
the fighting in Algeria. Why has he 
had difficulty doing so? , 

6. France, like Britain, has largely 
accepted the dissolution of its emipire 
in Africa. What has France done to 
maintain links with the former colonies? 


> Middle East 


Although the Middle East is an oil-rich 
region, most of the people live in pov- 
erty. The United Arab Republic, under 
Nasser, has embarked on a program of 
economic reform. Aid has come from 
both the U, S. and U. S. S. R. Remark- 
able economic progress has been made 
by Israel, surrounded by hostile Arab 
states. Arab refugees continue to trouble 
relations between Israel and its neigh- 
bors. Elsewhere in the Middle East, the 
Shah of Iran has been working hard to 
carry through reforms in a country 
where five per cent of the people own 
95 per cent of the arable land. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The Middle East is a region of 
astounding contrasts. Account for this. 

2. Come to the map and identify 
those countries generally regarded as 
part of the Middle East. (Note, for 
example, that Egypt [joined with Syria 
in the U. A. R.] is part of North 
Africa, but is included in the Middle 
East. ) 

3. The U. A. R. now controls the 
Suez Canal, but the road to control was 
rough. Explain. 

4. Relations between the Arab states 
and Israel may be compared with a 
smouldering voleano. Why? 


> Europe 


Western Europe is experiencing an 
economic boom. Such groupings as the 
Inner Six and Outer Seven are reducing 
tariff barriers. West Germany, particu- 
larly, has increased its production 
greatly. Communist-led East Germany, 
however, suffers from shortages of basic 
items. The economic picture is clouded 
by the mounting controversy over Ber- 
lin. Communist dictatorships rule all of 
Eastern Europe, with the exception of 
Greece and Turkey. These countries 
lag behind Western Europe economical- 
ly. Yugoslavia has moved along the path 
of independent communism. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Most countries in Western Europe 
are better off today than they were 


before World War II. Account for this. 


2. Although the war in Europe ended 


16 years ago, no peace treaty has been 
made with Germany. Why? The Soviet 
to make a treaty 


Union now threatens 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


October 11, 1961 
> World Affairs Feature: As Brazil Goes, 
So Goes Latin America 
>» National Affairs Feature: Muddle Over 
Community Welfare Funds 


> Forum Topic of the Week: A new Kennedy- 
Khrushchev Summit? 


October 18, 1961 
> World Affairs Feature: New Light on the 
Middle East Oil Sheikdoms 
> National Affairs Feature: Trouble in Micro- 
nesia (the U. S. Trust Territory in the Pacific) 
> Forum Topic of the Week: Do We Need a 
Separate Public Service TV Network? 


October 25, 1961 
>» World Affairs Feature: Spain—Iin or Out of 
NATO? 


> National Affairs Feature: 
1961’s Key to Civil Defense 


p> Forum Topic of the Week: The 1961 Na- 
tional High School Debate Topic 


And Starting November 15 


> An important new series: What You Should 
Know About Communism—and Why 


Survivability— 


Topics subject to chaige in the event of 
late news developments 











with East Germany. How might this 
affect the status of West Berlin? 

3. There are marked differences be- 
tween life in Western Europe and life 
in countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
Discuss them. 


> Asia 

Rapid population growth, poverty, 
and primitiveness are major problems 
in the Far East. Communist China, with 
over 700 million people, has followed 
a policy of aggression, while seeking to 
industrialize. Other countries in Asia 
struggling to solve major internal prob- 
lems include India, Pakistan, and 
Laos. 


Discussion Questions 


lL. If had been a high school 
student before World War II, you 
would have spent very little time on 
the problems of Asia. Why are we pay- 
ing close attention to Asia these days? 
Illustrate your explanation by referring 
to specific places on the map (Scholas- 
tic Magazines’ 1961-1962 News Map, 
or maps in the Annual, pp. 19-28.) 

2. Cartoonists in the past have pic- 
tured China as a 
Would such a symbol be appropriate 
today? Why? 


you 


sleeping dragon. 


Map Section (pp. 19-28) 


Included in this 
keyed maps of the 1 
the Far East, South America 
the Middle East. 


section are color- 
J. §., Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and 
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Nations of the World (p. 29) 


Here we have an authoritative guide 
to essential facts about all the na- 
tions of the world—including their popu- 
lation, area, form of government, heads 
of government, principal products, and 
U.N. status. 


Things to Do 


Students who are curious to know a 
basic source of information from which 
so many facts can be derived should be 
encouraged to make the acquaintance 
of The Statesman’s Yearbook. Basic 
reference works which should be a part 
of any home library are The World 
Almanac and/or Information Please 
Almanac. 


Alliances (p. 33) 

A clear explanation of the significance 
of major Cold War alliances and a list 
of member nations in NATO, SEATO, 
CENTO, RIO, ANZUS, the Warsaw 
Pact, and other treaties. 


Things to Do 


1. Some insight into the strength of 
various pacts can be gained by study- 
ing the “Nations of the World” chart 
(pp. 29-32). 

2. Problems facing NATO were given 
considerable coverage in Senior Scholas- 
tic and other periodicals during the 
past two years. Students can consult the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
for appropriate articles. These can be 
the basis for oral or written reports. 


The U.N. (p. 34) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Use the world map to indicate the 
extent to which the U. N. has sought 
to keep world peace since 1945. 

2. The Security Council was intended 
to be the most powerful organ of the 
U. N. Has it lived up to this expecta- 
tion? Support your view. 

3. Who are the people who run the 
day-to-day affairs of the U. N.? De- 
scribe their duties. 

4. How do the specialized agencies 
of the U. N. team help to make a better 
world? Tell us about their work. 


Man in Space (p. 36) 


That man is no longer earthbound is 
evident from the chronology of space 
probes from October 1957, when the 
Russians launched Sputnik I, to the 
orbital and sub-orbital flights of man in 
recent months. 


Discussion Question 


How does earth stand to 
benefit from the satellite 
launchings which have been made since 


1957? 


man on 
numerous 














New Fall Titles 


teen-agers, sub-teens, parents, 
teachers ... all can be found at your 
school Book Bazaar. This activity 
helps to raise funds for restocking 
your school library, and at the same 
time encourages the reading of good 
literature among students and their 
families. A pre-Christmas Book Ba- 
zaar is a very popular event in any 
community. 

ARE YOU PLANNING YOURS? 
SEND NOW FOR YOUR NEW DIS- 
PLAY MATERIALS. A complete kit 
of display materials is available 
through Scholastic Teacher’s Book 
Bazaar Dept. at $2.50. This includes 
all of the items listed in the coupon 


for 


below except the Manual. This Man- 
ual is being offered individually only 
—at 50¢ each. If you need additional 
display materials, you can order as 
many of the individual items as you 
wish at the prices indicated in the 
coupon. 

A list of book suppliers and dealers 
is included in every kit so that you 
may purchase your books from a 
local or regional supplier. We do not 
furnish books for bazaars. 

Be sure to fill in your name and the 
address to which you want your ma- 
terials shipped. Enclose remittance 
or a school purchase order with in- 
structions on how we are to bill for 
materials ordered. Then mail your 
completed order to us for immediate 
servicing. Please print legibly. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


NEWS 














Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. 


| enclose $s. 


The Jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 
book lists and list of book suppliers “ $1.00. 


Manual, “How to Make Sales Soar at School Book Bazaars,” 
Fair sponsors’ actual experiences “ 50¢. 


‘Magic Carpet” wall display poster (43” x 33”) @ 
‘Family Book Parade” wall display poster (43” x 33”) 
Put Reading Into Orbit” streamer poster (942” x 30”) @ 
Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4-8) @ 25¢. 
script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 
When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) 


Quiz Business 


“Happy Among Books” script by Jean A. Eicks (Jr.-Sr 
= . Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display @ 50¢. 


——EE 


The new Fall 1961 Book Bazaar packet (which includes 4 scripts, 3 wall posters, 
streamer letters spelling Book Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book 
suppliers, and new book jackets) @ $2.50. 


based on Book 


25¢. 
@ 25¢. 
25¢. 


25¢ 
@ 25¢. 


H.S.) @ 25¢. 


Title 





School 





Address —_ 





City 








Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


— 


Oct. 4, 1961 
Good for 3 months only 
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Multi-Gigaton Words, by Russell 
Baker, in The New York Times Maga- 
zine (Sept. 3). The Times’ Washington 
correspondent takes pen in hand and 
tongue in cheek to “define” current 
Washington terms. Examples: Task 
force: “Any group appointed by the 
President to devise a program for Con- 
gress to ignore.” Fruitful: “Any diplo- 
matic gathering that does not produce 
war.” Increased readiness: “A uniformed 
solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem.” Fallout shelter: “A hole where the 
family with survivability can thank their 
lucky stars until the looters arrive.” 

Enriching Social Studies by Murray 
Polner. Booklet contains various tech- 
niques for enriching curriculum—sug- 
gestions of when and how to introduce 
term papers, book reviews, other meth- 
ods of making lessons more significant. 
Available for $1.75 from Teachers Prac- 
tical Press, Inc., 47 Frank St., Valley 
Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 

The Real Weakness in American 
Schools in the August 28 U.S. News & 
World Report. Sterling M. McMurrin, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, says 
number one problem in American edu- 
cation is “the kind of person we get for 
teaching and the kind of education he 
has.” 

Instructional Materials for Teaching 
Audio-Visual Courses, an annotated list 
of available materials concerning audio- 
visual communication. Available from 
Syracuse Univ. Press, Box 87, Univer- 
sity Station, Syracuse, N.Y. Current 
price is 60 cents. 

Why Daddy Went to War, in the 
September Overview. Reports on what 
children in Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
America are learning about the causes 
of World War II. Authors include Over- 
view’s European correspondent, Omer 
Anderson; author-historian, Norman Ko- 
gan; wire-service correspondent, Wil- 
liam O'Neill; and Senior Scholastic staft 
writer, Irwin Isenberg. 

A Private World of Love and Death, 
cover story about author J. D. Salinger 
in Sept. 15 Time. A look at America’s 
most secluded author by Time writer 
Jack Skow who wrote the article with- 
out interviewing Salinger. 

Educators Guide to Free Films, avail- 
able from Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. Price is $9.00. Similar 
guides deal with filmstrips, recordings, 
curriculum materials, etc. 

The Kennedy Look in the Arts, by 
Douglass Cater in the September Hori- 
zon. There are writers on the Presiden- 
tial staff, art collectors in the cabinet, 
and Rhodes scholars scattered through- 
out the highest level of government. 
The President has written two books. 


Mrs. Kennedy regularly attends con- 
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certs and the ballet. The question raised 
by Cater: Will this new atmosphere 
translate itself into a style—or even a 
program? And what would happen if 
it did? 


In Brief 


PLike a fellowship for graduate work 
in Latin America next year? You have 
until November first to send your ap- 
plication to the Ford Foundation, For- 
eign Area Training Fellowships, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Fellowships cover Mexico, the Carib- 
bean, Central and South America. Age 
limit is 35 for pre-doctoral and 40 for 
post-doctoral applicants. 


PA fund of $100,000 has been raised in 
Norway to finance a chair in Norwegian 
studies at the Univ. of Chicago. 


New York City has announced a 
dramatic change in the number of re- 
ports required of school principals. 
Some 1,094 reports—ranging from 
“World Poetry Day” to “Implementa- 
tion of Fourth Stanza of America”— 
were required of city principals last 
year. But as a result of a study by a 
special committee, the reports have 
been cut down to 699. 


PSecretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Abraham A. Ribicoff and Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, director of the United 
States Information Agency, will keynote 
the 44th annual meeting of American 
Council on Education in Washington 
this week. 

Rosemary Park, president of Connecti- 
cut College, will replace retiring presi- 
dent Millicent C. McIntosh at Barnard 
next spring. 

Here's a switch. Anthony Schefano, a 
Long Island (N.Y.) telegrapher for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, is 
resigning his job—to become a teacher. 
Schefano, 47, went to school evenings 
and summers for four years to earn his 
B.A. degree at Hofstra College. 


PAn objective collection of articles and 
speeches dealing with Federal aid to 
education has just been published by 
H. W. Wilson Company, in its “Refer- 
ence Shelf” series. The editor is Ronald 
Steel of Senior Scholastic magazine. 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish will team up with McGraw-Hill to 
publish a series of high school texts on 
teaching English as a second language. 
Coordinator of project is William Slager, 
Univ, of Utah. 


P Association of College Admissions 
Counselors holds 17th annual meeting 
in St. Louis this week. Up for discus- 
sion: college counseling, admissions, and 
related problems. 

P English Coleman 


professor Claude 


says that universities in the United 
States are turning out “splendid splin- 
ters” instead of educated men and 
women. The director of a special honors 
curriculum for gifted undergraduates at 
Southern Illinois Univ., said at a meet- 
ing of the National Student Association 
that America’s best minds are being 
educated in the wrong direction and 
with a false sense of values. “If tech- 
nologists are technologists and nothing 
else, they become the most obnoxious 
and crashing bores,” he explained. 


Senator J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas 
blames universities with “curricula 
weighted with pretentious scientism 
and with vacuous course in ‘life adjust- 
ment’” for contributing to “a form of 
anti-intellectualism of their own.” In a 
speech to the Cubberley Conference on 
Education, Fulbright called for “a 
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>A new privately endowed liberal arts 
college will open in 1964 in Sarasota, 
Fla. The four-year coeducational insti- 
tution, to be called the New College, 
will be nonsectarian and open to all 
races. 


The U.S. Office of Education esti- 
mated last month that at least 10,500 
doctorates were granted during the past 
academic year. This is 700 more than 
during the academic year of 1959-60. 
The field of physical science was the 
most popular single branch of study for 
doctorate candidates. 

Princeton Univ. begins its 215th 
academic year this fall with _ its 
first female student. The woman 
is Mrs. Sabra F. Meservy, who enters 
Princeton’s Graduate School. She 
is studying for a Ph.D. in Oriental 


nation of statesman-scientists.” studies. 
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their currents turn awry, 


and lose the name of action. 


William Shakespeare 
With 
May 1602 


Period 2 


The Green Witch, humor magazine of Greenwich (Conn.) H.S., wondered re- 
cently how a modern English teacher might grade Will Shakespeare’s writ- 
ing efforts. Above, students’ idea of how today’s pedagogue might handle 
the Bard’s Hamlet soliloquy. Faculty adviser of Green Witch is Margery Pierce. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


COMEDY 

Wed., Oct. 4, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Top 
Cat: “The Missing Heir.” Top Cat sees 
a fortune available when he discovers 
that Benny the Ball is a ringer for a 
long absent pet 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G. Goes to 
Cellege: “First Day.” Mrs. G’s enthusi- 
asm for a college education dwindles 
when she feels out of place among the 
younger students. Her encounter with 
Professor Crayton adds to her doubts. 
Series stars Gertrude Berg and Sir 
Cedric Hardwick 

Thurs., Oct. 5, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet: “The 
High Cost of Dating,” starring the Nel- 
son Family 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Donna Reed 
Show: “Mouse at Play,” humorous ad- 
ventures of a doctor’s family, starring 
Donna Reed 

8:30 p.m 
Show: “Executive 
mings stars as luxury 
er Bob Carson 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hazel: “Hazel 
Makes A Will.” Hazel uses odd tactics 
to get a raise 

Fri., Oct. 6, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Hathaways: Peggy Cass stars as woman 
who raises chimps as children. With 
Jack Weston and the Marquis chimps 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Flintstones: 
“Alfred Brickrock Presents,” episode in 
animated comedy series 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father of the 
Bride: Stanley Banks threatens to call 
off his daughter’s engagement. 

Sat., Oct. 7, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It 
to Beaver: “No Time for Babysitters.” 
Beaver rebels against babysitter, in- 
sists he’s old enough to stay alone 

Mon., Oct. 9, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Danny Thomas Show: Linda, played by 
Angela Cartwright, runs away when 
her parents punish her for not clean- 
ing her room 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Andy Grif- 
fith Show: “Barney’s Replacement.” 
Deputy Barney Fife fears he’s been 
replaced 

Tues., Oct. 10, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bach- 
elor Father: Kelly and friend hope to 
pledge same sorority in “Rush Week.” 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Dick Van 
Dyke Show: “Washington versus the 
Bunny.” Dick Van Dyke stars as Rob- 
ert Petrie whose fight with his wife be- 
comes.a dream sequence in which the 
argument centers around Petrie attend- 
ing a play in which his son is the 
leading bunny 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Calvin and the 
Colonel: Animated series with voices of 
“Amos ‘n’ Andy,” Freeman Gosden 
and Charles Correll as Calvin, a bear, 
and the Colonel, a fox. 


(CBS-TV) Bob Cummings 
Sweet.” Bob Cum- 
loving adventur- 


DRAMA 


Wed., Oct. 4, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United 
States Steel Hour: “Brandenburg Gate,” 
with Richard Kiley and Dina Merrill 

Thurs., Oct. 5, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Frontier 
Cireus: New series starring Chill Wills 
as Colonel Casy Thompson, circus owner. 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dr. Kildare: “Im- 
munity.” Dr. Kildare fights the spread 
of smallpox 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Silents Please: 
Classics from the silent screen. “The 
Fall of Babylon” (Intolerance, Part I), 
overthrow of Babylon by the hordes of 
Cyrus the Persian in 539 B.C., with 
Constance Talmadge, Wallace Reid. 

Fri., Oct. 6, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Route 66: 
“Good Night, Sweet Blues,” starring 
Ethel Waters as an entertainer whose 
nearness to death puts a tight limit on 
her request to see old musical friends. 

10:00 p.m, (CBS-TV) The Twilight 


Alcoa Premiere bows on Tuesday, Oct. 
10, with ‘People Need People,” narrated 
by Fred Astaire and featuring Arthur 
Kennedy. Program is at 10 p.m., ABC-TV. 


Zone: “The Passersby.” James Gregory 
stars as a former Confederate sergeant 
who has great compassion for a woman 
caught in the aftermath of the war. 

Sat., Oct. 7, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Saturday 
Night at the Movies: “Titanic,” star- 
ring Clifton Webb and Barbara Stan- 
wyck. 

Sun., Oct. 8, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt 
Disney’s Wonderful World of Coior: 
“The Horsemasters” (Part II), starring 
Janet Monroe and Annette. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bus Stop: “The 
Resurrection of Annie Ahern.” Diane 
Baker stars as young actress who ar- 
rives in town, feels she’s been there 
before. With Marilyn Maxwell, Rhodes 
Reason, Richard Anderson, Joan Free- 
man 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Du Pont Show 
of the Week: “USO—Wherever They 
Go.” Special tribute to USO’s 20th an- 
niversary. Guest stars include Jack 
Benny, Bob Hope, Lena Horne, Danny 
Kaye, others. Special messages from 
President Kennedy, past Presidents Ei- 
senhower and Truman. 

Mon., Oct. 9, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Window 
on Main Street: Novelist Cameron 
Brooks tries to keep schoolteacher from 
resigning. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ben Casey: 
“But Linda Only Smiled.” Dr. Casey ad- 
ministers to critically ill girl despite 
objections of child’s mother. 

Tues., Oct. 10, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Al- 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


coa Premiere: “People Need People,” 
drama based on true story of Com- 
mander Harry A. Wilmer, Navy psychi- 
atrist who was first to experiment in 
group therapy techniques to treat men- 
tally disturbed war casualties. First in 
a new dramatic anthology series hosted 
and narrated by Fred Astaire. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Oct. 6, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Dinah Shore Show: Alternate week 
show starring Dinah Shore in musical 
variety specials with new emphasis on 
young talent. 

Sat., Oct. 7, 1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Accent: 
“England and the Arts.” Alexander 
Kendrick moderates discussion with 
guests William Mann, music critic of 
the London Times; Basil Taylor, art 
critic; and Richard Wollheim, critic 
and philosopher ; 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Oct. 4, 6:30 am. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: “American Govern- 
ment.” Today’s lesson: The Frontier In 
a Space Culture. Oct. 5: Guest, Dr. 
Clyde F. Kohn, geography professor at 
Iowa State Univ. Oct. 6: People of 
Plenty. Oct. 9: A Nation of Dissenters 
and a Transcendental Paradox. Oct. 10: 
The Uprooted and the Alien American. 
Oct. 11 Immigration Policies with 
guests Rep. Emanuel Celler, (D-N.Y.) 
and Rep. Francis Walter, (R-Pa.). 
Textbooks for the course: “American 
Government: Theory, Politics, and Con- 
stitutional Foundation,” by Dr. Peter 
Odegard, Robert K. Carr, Marver H. 
Bernstein, Donald H. Morrison; “Ameri- 
can Government: Documents and Read- 
ings,” by Dr. Odegard and Victor Rosen- 
blum; and “American Government: First 
Semester Study Guide.” (Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston.) 

Thurs., Oct. 5, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Where 
We Stand: “War or Peace?” Special 
hour assessment of world conditions by 
CBS News Correspondents reporting 
from posts around the world. Eric 
Sevareid serves as moderator. 

Fri., Oct. 6, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frank 
McGee’s Here and Now: News Cover- 
age program focusing on human ele- 
ment rather than on the “top of the 
news.” 

Sat., Oct. 7, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Weekly news program designed 
for teen-agers 

Sun., Oct. 8, 6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “The Mysterious 
Deep.” Part II, “Inner Space” (Repeat) 
Examination of behavior of sea and 
man’s attempts to explore it. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Oct. 4, 6:00 am. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: “Contemporary Math- 
ematics.” (Repeat from last season.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: “The New Biology,” taught by 
Dr. Ray Koppelman, Univ. of Chicago. 

Mon., Oct. 9, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expedi- 
tion: “The Sacred Wall of Sacrifice,” 
Part I of two-part study of 1961 exca- 
vation of Well of Sacrifice near ancient 
Mayan city of Chichen-Itza in Yucatan, 
Mexico. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Oct. 4, 8:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Captain 
Kangaroo: Hour of fun for children. 
7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Alvin Show: 
Stanley, a noble eagle who doesn't 
know how to fly, is taken under the 
wing of Alvin and his two brothers. 
Sat., Oct. 7, 12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “What Makes A Car Go.” 
Sun., Oct. 8, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 1-2-3— 
Go! Mountain climbing is the subject of 
this episode of new series starring 10- 
year-old Richard Thomas and his adult 
friend Jack Lescoulie. Featured this 
week are Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas and Gaston Rebuffat. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semes-er 
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